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CHAUCER : 
A CURIOUS MISPLACEMENT. 


OnE of the strangest stories with respect to 
the text of Chaucer is the following. 

Near the end of ‘The Friar’s Prologue’ 
(in ‘The Canterbury Tales’), after the line 
now usually called 1. 1294 of Group D, two 
lines are often wrongly inserted which are 
quite irrelevant, and present the text in the 
following form :— 

I shal him tellen which a greet honour 
It is to be a flatering limitour, 

And eek of many another maner cryme 

Which nedeth nat rehercen at this tyme, 
And his offyce I shal him telle, y-wis. 

The lines italicized come in here very 
unhappily, as they have a serious air, 
whereas the context is highly ironical. The 
occurrence of the word ‘‘ of” after ‘* And 
eek” is also very awkward. 

The fact is that, as was first pointed out 
by Dr. Furnivall in 1885, these two lines 
should come in @ dozen lines below, after 


1. 1306 (being the eighth line of ‘ The Friar’s 
Tale’), where they form part of a long sen- 
tence, of which it suffices to quote the follow- 
ing :— 

Of chirche-reves, and of testaments, 

Of contractes, and of lakke of sacraments, 

And eek of many another maner cryme 

Which nedeth nat rehercen at this tyme 3 

Of usure, and of symonye also, 

The interruption in the former passage is 
not, however, extreme; so that there is 
nothing highly remarkable in the misplace- 
ment of the lines as such. But when we 
come to study the history of this misplace- 
ment, it assumes a most important aspect ; 
and, unless I am much mistaken, will be 
considered by future students as furnishing 
a searching test of the relative value of 
MSS. of ‘ The Canterbury Tales.’ 

The mere recital of the story is sufficiently 
startling. It is as follows. 

1. The misplacement occurs (7.e., the text 
is wrong) in Thynne’s edition of the ‘ Tales,” 
and in every other printed edition down to 
1847, including even the edition by Tyrwhitt, 
who has no note on the passage. 

2. But in 1847-51 Mr. Thomas Wright 
printed an edition based (for the first time) 
on the celebrated Harleian MS. 7334, in 
which the displacement does not occur. 
Consequently, this edition is here correct, 
but the editor passes over the fact in silence,- 
though giving many notes. 

3. Bell, in 1855, and Dr. Morris, in 1866, 
follow the same MS., and are here (uncon- 
sciously) correct. 

4. In 1872 Dr. Furnivall printed a ‘‘ Six- 
Text ” edition of ‘The Friar’s Tale’ (with 
others). But all the six MSS. are here 
again wrong. The lines are counted as 
if they were right. 

5. In 1885 Dr. Furnivall printed the Harl. 
MS. 7334, just as it stands. But, as the 
paging was made to correspond with that 
of the Six-Text edition, the fact came out, 
definitely noticed for the first time, that 
this MS. is here correct. The lines were 
renumbered accordingly, so that ll. 1295- 
1308 (fortunately, only fourteen lines) do 
not correspond, as to numbering, with the 
other six texts. The later editions, by Mr. 
Pollard and myself, follow this new number- 
ing, as a matter of course. 

6. In 1901 Dr. Furnivall printed, as his 
eighth text, MS. Dd. 4. 24 in the Cambridge 
University Library. This MS. goes wrong 
again as to this point. 

Surely the result is startling enough. We 
see clearly that, of all the MSS. that have as 
yet been consulted or printed, the Harleian 
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MS. stands absolutely alone here, and alone | completion of a grand ceaseless progress— 


gives the text correctly. I have lately | irregular, 


examined MS. Mm. 2. 5 in the Cambridge 
University Library, and find (as expected) | 
that its text is here wrong. | 

I draw the following practical conclusion. | 
In examining any MS. of ‘The Canterbury | 
Tales,’ the first point to be considered is the | 
state of the last six lines of the Friar’s Pro- | 
logue and the first eight lines of the Friar’s | 
Tale. And I throw out these two questions | 
that will some day have to be solved, viz., | 
(1) Why is the Harleian MS. here correct ? | 
and (2) What are the names of the other | 
MSS. (if any) that are here correct likewise ? | 
So far, I find none; but I know of eight 
that have gone wrong. 

WatteR W. SKEAT. 


‘*WIMPLE ” AS APPLIED TO RUNNING 
WATER. 


LEXICOGRAPHERS and glossarists tend to 
overlook one of the meanings of this word 
as used in Scotland with reference to-running 
water. Jamieson in the ‘Scottish Dic- 
tionary,’ after entering the three forms 
wimpil,” ‘‘ wympil,” and womple,” gives 
as two synonyms “‘ wrap” and “fold,” and 
adds two apposite illustrations from Gavin 
Douglas and one from Spalding’s ‘ Troubles.” 
He follows this with a second application of 
the term in the sense of ‘“‘to perplex; 
applied to a legal decision,” which he, 
supports with the sentence from Fountain- | 
hall, ‘‘ This was thought an odd and wimpled | 
interlocutor.” Thus far the notion of 
wrapping or folding is presented distinctly 
enough, both directly and indirectly, all the 
extracts duly responding to the definition. 

When we reach, however, the next head of 
the lexicographer’s article, we find it less easy 
to grasp his argument and to acquiesce 
in his conclusion. As his third meaning of 
‘‘wimpil,” &c., he gives ‘‘To move in a 
meandrous way, applied to a stream,” and 
quotes in illustration this couplet from Allan 
Ramsay :— 

With me thro’ howms and meadows stray, 

Where wimpling waters make their way. 
Surely the obvious inference from the poet’s 
language is that, whatever may be the 
character of the stream—whether it is 
moving right onward or meandering—the 
epithet “‘wimpling” is applied not to it, 
but to the surface of its waters. These 
display features suggestive of wrapping or 
folding, apart altogether from the given line 
of the current. They are concerned in the 


wonderfully chequered, pic- 
turesquely discursive—and they wimple, 
or perform countless involutions and evolu- 
tions, as they go. The attention is recalled 
to this essential consideration by the etymo- 
logical statement with which Jamieson 
closes his account of this Scottish verb. 
‘“Teut. wimpel-en,” he writes, velare ; 
involvere, implicare; Flandr. wompelen,” 
thus clearly suggesting the sparkling folds, 
the ‘‘multitudinous laughter,” and the 
rippling movement of running water. 

In his allusions to streams Burns frequently 
uses ‘‘wimple.”> He has it twice in 
‘Hallowe’en.” In the second stanza of 
this poem he lays the scene of his action 

Among the bonnie, winding banks 
Where Doon rins, wimplin’, clear. 
That is to say, he thinks of the river both as 
winding because of the conformation of its 
banks, and as wimpling owing to the 
character of its channel. It is the same 
with the second instance, which occurs in the 
famous descriptive passage beginning :— 
Whiles owre a lin the burnie plays, 
As through the glen it wimpl'’t. 

With regard to the former of these 
examples two capable editors agree in 
explaining that it means ‘‘ meandering.” 
These are Angus Macpherson in the handy 
‘* People’s Centenary Edition” of 1859 
and Scott Douglas in his generally admir- 
able presentation of the ‘ Poetical Works.’ 
The second use of the word is not glossed 
by Macpherson, who probably thought a 
repetition of a synonym superfluous ; and 
it is defined by Scott Douglas as ‘‘ sported,” 
which leaves much to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. In reference to the wimpling worm of 
‘Scotch Drink,” the earlier of these editors 
gives ‘‘ twisting” as the equivalent, while 
the later chooses ‘‘ winding.” Macpherson’s 
is perhaps the preferable explanation, as 
it is more suggestive than the other of the 
wraps and folds incidental to the process 
of wimpling. Burns’s further use of the 
term is either quietly ignored by both 
expositors or explained in accordance with 
their preconceived notion of meandering. 

Christopher North, with his easy and 
vigorous command of even the nuances of 
Lowland Scotch, introduces ‘‘ wimple ” in a 


notable passage of description given in the 
*‘Noctes’ for January, 1835 (‘ Noctes 
Ambrosiane,* iv. 220). He makes the 


Ettrick Shepherd discuss the Scottish climate 
with its whimsical moods and the contrasts 
it presents within comparatively short 
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distances, the conclusion being that it is 
extremely difficult, if not altogether im- 
possible, to reach a general estimate of its 
character. While, for instance, one glen 
suffers from the violence of a sudden tempest, 
there may be in the immediate neighbour- 
hood ‘‘anither glen where a’ 
faery-land, and the willow leaves, wi’ un- 
twinkling shadows, are imaged in the 
burnie that has subsided into sleep, and is 
searcely seen, no heard ava, to wimple in its 
dream.’ Here, one perceives at a glance, 
it is the purling movement due to a pebbly 
bed that is the object of attention, and not 
the winding of the current. 

An anecdote resting on personal know- 
ledge bears directly on the point. An in- 
imitable story-teller, who caught and 
fascinated youthful fancy in other days, 
once indulged in the extension of a pretty 
idyll with a didactic significance. One 
summer afternoon, he averred, a horseman 
on a handsome steed that had evidently done 
a long journey overtook a boy moving 
in the same direction as himself. He 
entered into conversation with the pedestrian 
as they advanced, drawing from him 
particulars as to his home life, his school 
experiences, and so forth. Presently they 
came to the ford of a stream, where the 
rider allowed his horse to drink. The 
animal, with slackened rein, moved slightly 
up against the current before partaking 
of the water, which led its master to draw 
his new friend’s attention to its sagacity. 
‘* Now,” said he in conclusion, ‘‘ when you 
think of quenching your thirst in a stream, 
remember the example set you by the horse, 
and always drink where the water wimples.” 
There was no thought of meandering here. 
It was the purling, bubbling movement, 
indicating the presence of fresh water, that 
attracted the horse, and prompted the apt 
and valuable homily of its rider. When the 
story closed, with the narrator’s emphasis 
on ‘‘womples,”* as he pronounced the 
onomatopeeic word, there seemed to be 
momentarily near the fireside on that 
winter evening 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June. 

It is obvious, of course, that a stream, 
no less than the worm of a whisky still, 
may be said to wimple because of its winding 
or meandering, and that, therefore, there is 
a sense in which Jamieson and the Burns 
editors are defensible. The object of the 
present note is not to dispute the plausibility 
of this contention, but to show that the 


is lown as |, 


expositors are not always fortunate in the 
application of their principles, and that the 
meaning of ‘* wimple ” now illustrated often 
(if not invariably) fails to receive due recog- 
nition. Tuomas Bayne. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL REGISTERS. 


Most of the books mentioned below are of 
much use for biography, but many of them 
are little known, being commonly issued by 
subscription in limited numbers. Of some 
there are earlier, and perhaps later, editions 
than those specified. The histories of a few 
schools give lists of names occasionally. 
I have not heard of any printed registers 
of Birmingham, Bradford, Bromsgrove, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Giggleswick, Malvern, 
Oakham, Richmond (Yorks), St. Bees, 
Shrewsbury, Wakefield, York (St. Peter’s). 
I shall be glad of additions to the following 
list. 
Blundell's. See Tiverton. 
Bradfield, St. Andrew’s College. 1850-93, 
Twelfth year of publication, 1893. 
alia 4 College. 1847-63. H. J. Mathews, 


Canterbury, King’s School. 1808-1908. C. E. 


Woodeat and H, J. Cape, 1908 (names 
1841-89, A. A. Hunter, 


E. M. Oakeley, 1887. 
1873-1904. R. M, 


B. Tachella, 1902. 
S. Earle and 


ly). 
Cheltenham College. 
18 


Clifton “College. 1862-87. 
Denstone, St. Chad’s College. 
Grier and F, A. Hibbert. 

Derby School. 1570-1901. 

Durham School. 1840-1907. 
L. A. Body, 1908. 

Elizabeth’s, Queen. See Guernsey. 

Eton School. 1791-1850. H. rE C. Stapylton. 
1864.—Appendix, 1853-6-9, 1868.—Second 
Appendix, 1862-—5-8, 1871—4—7, 1884. 

Guernsey, Elizabeth College. 1824- 88. 


Haileybury. 1862-1900. L. S. Milford, 3rd ed. 
1900. 
Harrow. 1801-93. R.C. Welch, 1894. 


Isle of Man, King William’s College. 1833-1904. 
H. S. Christopher, 1905. 

Kingswood (incorporating Woodhouse Grove 
from 1875). 1870-89. Issued at intervals 
with the School Magazine. 

Lancing, St. Nicholas College. 1848-1900. C. W. 
Whitaker, 1900. 

Leeds Grammar School. 1820-1900. 
the Thoresby Society, 1905. 

London. Charterhouse. 1800-79. W. D. Parish, 
1879. 

Merchant Taylors’ School. 1562-1874. C. J. 
Robinson, 2 vols., 1882-—3.—1871-1900. W. 


Baker, 1908. 
St. Paul’s School. 1748-1905. R. B. Gar- 
J. F. Smith, 


diner, 2 vols., 1884-1906. 
Manchester School. 1730-1837. 

for the Chetham Society, 3 vols., vol. iii. 
in 2 parts, 1866-74. 

Marlborough 1880. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyn E. H. Adamson (? date). 
Repton School. 1620-1894. F. C. Hipkins, 1895. 


Issued by 
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married into the family, and let us hope, 

Rugby School, 5-1849, -—1$t--<4. | with happier results. any case, Field, 
A. T. Michell, 1902.1874-87. 1891.— | having wedded Vautrollier’s daughter (some 


Naval and Military. TT. L. Bloxam (1865).— 
Companion, 1675-1870. T. L. Bloxam, 


1871. 


Sedbergh School. 1546-1895. B. Wilson, 1895. 
Sherborne School. 1823-92. HH. H. House, 1893. 
Tiverton, Blundell’s School. 1770-1882. A. 
Fisher, 1904. 
Tonbridge School. 1820-93. A. O. Hughes- 
Hughes, 1893. 
Uppingham School. 1824-1905. Third issue, 1906. 
Wellington College. 1859-73. 1873. 
Westminster. 1561-1851. J. Welch, new ed. | 


1852.—1764-1883. G. F. R. Barker and 


A. H. Stenning, 1893. 
William’s, King, See Isle of Man. 
Winchester. Scholars, 1393-1887. 

1888.—Commoners, 1836-90. 

1891.—Register, 1836-1906. 


wright, 1907. 
Woodhouse Grove. By J. T. Slugg. 


T. F. Kirby, 
C. W. Holgate, 
J. B. Waine- 
See under 
Kingswood. 


Str RocerR DE COVERLEY’S PORTRAIT 
GALLERY.—In the essay on the Coverley 
portraits in The Spectator (No. 109), in which 
Sir Roger shows the Spectator round his 
gallery, Steele has made an amusing mistake, 
which I have not yet seen pointed out. ‘“‘ If 
you please to fall back a little,” says Sir 
Roger, 
“because it is necessary to look at the three next 
pictures at one view; these are three sisters. She 
on the right hand who is so very beautiful, died a 
maid; the next to her, still handsomer, had the 


same fate, against her will; this homely thing in 

the middle had both their portions added to her 

own, and was stolen by a neighbouring gentle- 


What about ‘‘ she on the left hand”? It 
seems neither fair nor honest to describe 
‘*this homely thing in the middle” twice, 
and with two different accounts, and then 
pass on. Donatp A. MACKENZIE. 

The University, Manchester. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MovuntTJoys.— 
How came Shakspere to know and dwell 
with the French Mountjoys of Silver Street in 
the way so excellently worked out by Prof. 
Wallace ? One can only surmise, but it 
seems to me very possible that the first con- 
nexion was through Richard Field. 

On 21 Aug., 1592, John Shakspere was 
one of the appraisers of the goods of Henry 
Field, tanner, of Stratford-on-Avon. Henry’s 
son Richard, like many another youth of 
those days, and these, came to seek fortune 
in London, where be became apprentice 
to Vautrollier, the French printer. The 
end of that apprenticeship, like the end of 


Stephen Billott’s, was that in 1588 he 


say widow, but that, on the point of age, 
seems impossible), finally took up his business 
on Vautrollier’s death (see Mrs. Stopes on 
this, ‘Shakespeare’s Warwickshire Contem- 
poraries,’ pp. 6, 7). 

That Shakspere knew Field is certain. 
Field it was who entered ‘ Venus’ in the 
Stationers’ Registers on 18 April, 1593, and 
assigned it to Master Harrison, sen., on 
25 June, 1594, and who published ‘ Lucrece.” 

If Jacqueline Field and Vautrollier knew 
the Mountjoys—and it seems likely —it 
would be thus that the Shakspere-Mount- 
joy connexion started. JoHN Mvcunro. 


SHAKESPEARE ALLUSIONS.—The following 
have not, I believe, been collected — at 
least they do not appear in the ‘ Allusion 
Book ’ :— 

1. Leu[casia]....itseem’d to me as preposterous 
as to see the Bear making Love to the Gentle- 
woman with the Bears-face, or the Woman in 
Shakespeare, kissing the Fellow with the Asses- 
head.—‘ The Folly of Priest-craft: a Comedy,’ 
London, 1690, p. 18. 

2. ‘* Then, when we have mix’d all these noble 
ingredients, which, generally speaking, are as 
bad as those the Witches in ‘ Mackbeth’ jumble 
in the caldron together to make a Charm, we 
fall too [sic] contentedly, and sport off [sic] an 
afternoon,’’— A Collection of Miscellany Poems, 
Letters, &e. By Mr. Brown,’ &c., London, 
1699, p. 318. 

3. “I can answer for nobody’s palat but my 
own: and cannot help saying with the fat Knight 
in ‘ Harry the Fourth,’ If sack and sugar is a sin, 
the ae have mercy on the wicked.’’—Ibid., 
p. 327. 

4, ‘* Even that Pink of Courtesie, Sir John 
Falstaff in the Play, who never was a niggard 
of his lungs, yet wou’d not answer one word when 
the must was put upon him. ‘ Were Reasons,’ 
says that affable Knight, ‘as cheap as Black- 
berries I wou’d not give you one upon compulsion,’ 
— is but another word for Duty.’’—Jbid., 


9 


- 


The letter containing Nos. 2 and 3 is 
dated ‘‘ June 2, 92.” G. THoRN-Drury. 


CaTALoGuES OF MSS.—In ‘N. & Q.’ for 
16 July, 1892 (8 S. ii. 44), Mrs. C. A. Ware 
expressed a wish that curators of private 
libraries should catalogue the MSS. in their 
custody. As I am not aware of anything 
having been done to carry out her sugges- 
tion (though if this isa mistaken impression, 
I shall be glad to learn that it is so), may I 
therefore reiterate that wish, and also that 
the catalogues should be published ? 

Probably I shall be told that if owners of 
MSS. published catalogues of their collec- 
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tions, they would be troubled by persons 
desiring to see them. In that case, if the 
owner objected, he could easily send a polite 
refusal. These catalogues would be most 
valuable to historical students and students 
of economics. 

In consulting the Reports issued by the 
Historical MSS. Commission one often finds 
that the present owner of some of the manu- 
scripts is unknown. 

If a bibliography of these private lists 
were compiled, it would supply the necessary 
indications to the position of the collections. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. —I do not 
know what progress other counties are 
making with the work of recording these 
aids to genealogical research, affording as 
they do much additional information to 
that obtainable from the parish registers ; 
but within the past four years (1906-9) 
nearly half the county of Hertford has had 
the inscriptions recorded by voluntary 
workers. The lists for each Hundred— 
Edwinstree, Odsey, Braughing, and Hitchin 
—have been carefully transcribed, indexed, 
and bound in volumes for reference; and 
inquiries will be freely answered if a stamped 
and addressed envelope is enclosed. 

W. B. GerisH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


ALDERMAN ATKINS AND THE THOMASON 
TrAcTs.—Many readers of these tracts have 
been puzzled as to the cause of the countless 
stories regarding Atkins which must have 
made his life a misery to him. They are all 
quite unquotable. Perhaps one which may 
be described as amusing is to be found in 
Mercurius Pragmaticus for King Charles II., 
June 5-12, 1649, which, I think, was written 
by Sheppard. The Man in the Moon, Feb. 
20-27, 1650, has another story on p. 350. 

The solution of all this (it is not quite 
quotable) is to be found in ‘ Free Parliament 
Queries ’ (20 April, 1660), E 1019 (23). 

J. B. 


TarroorED Heraps.—In the review of 
Col. Rivett-Carnac’s interesting ‘Many 
Memories ’ (ante, p. 178), reference is made to 
the collecting of skulls in India. This recalls 
to my mind the fact that a shameful trade in 
tattooed heads was carried on with the 
natives of New Zealand by the traders, who 
sold the heads to various museums. Slaves 
were tattooed for the sole purpose. Governor 
Darling issued a proclamation in 1831 for 
the suppression of the practice. It is a 
positive fact that the head of a live man 


was sold and paid for beforehand, and 
afterwards delivered ‘‘as per agreement.” 
This slave, who had the hardihood to run 
away with his own head after trouble and 
expense had been incurred in tattooing it to 
make it valuable, is no fiction. For fuller 
particulars see ‘Old New Zealand,’ by 
a Pakeha Maori (the late F. E. Maning). 
R. ADAMS. 


OLNEY IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.—The 
two items which follow are from the testa- 
mentary records of the Commissary Court 
of London, now preserved in the Principal 
Probate Registry. 

The will of Robert Olney of ‘“ Weston 
Undyrwode,” ‘‘Squyer,” dated 20 Jan., 
1486, is in Book Lichfield, folio 100. 

The will of Thomas Roberd, “‘fysch- 
monger,’ of London, dated 1499, contains 
the following :— 

‘“* T bequeth to the chirch of Olney in the Counte 
of Bukk’ XLs. It’m, to the Reparacions of the 
Brige of the same Town XLs. It’m, I will that 
an obyte be kepte for my soule in seyd chirch 
of Olney And spent in Syngyng and Ryngyng in 
Bred and Ale XLs.’’ Book Harvey, folio 201. 

The testator’s parish church was St.» 
Nicholas Coleabbey. GitBerT Hupson. 


** CLERIC? AND THE ‘ N.E.D.’—This word 
was used for clerk or scrivener as well as 
priest or minister. Henry Walker describes 
himself as cleric in this sense only on the 
title-pages of his ‘ Perfect Occurrences.’ So 
also does Daniel Border, who was not a 
preacher, like Walker, on his ‘ Faithful 
Scout’ of 1649. Again, The Man in the 
Moon, Oct. 17-24, 1649, says of Walker :— 

“Tf ever you saw the picture of Judas in a 
painted cloth, it is just like him....He hath 
been of divers professions; as, first, an iron- 
monger; Secondly, a bookseller; Third, a 
preacher; Fourth, a clerk or Machiavillian 
pamphleteer ; and hath a long time done penance 
in two sheets of ‘ Perfect Occurrences,’ ”’ 

J. B. WILLIAMS. 


‘*RosE” IN THE ‘N.E.D.’—Under ‘ Rose 
Dr. Craigie says: ‘*‘ The petals of the rose 
have been used for various economical pur- 
poses: ef. Attar, Otto, Rose-cake, Rose- 
vinegar, Kose-water, etc.” Surely mention 
ought to have been made here of the 
medicinal use of rose-petals, which are, and 
always have been, in our official Materia 
Medica, and are used directly in the prepara- 
tion of confection of roses and acid infusion 
of roses. The omission is the stranger 
because the medicinal use of rosemary (which 
is itself no longer official) is noted. The 
definition of ‘“rose- water” is wate 
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distilled from roses, or impregnated with 
essence of roses, and used as a perfume, 
etc.” ; but only the water distilled from roses 
is recognized in the ‘ British Pharmacopeeia,’ 
and to describe it as a ‘‘ perfume, etc.,” 
is curiously inadequate, and, in fact, mis- 
leading. Being an entirely aqueous pre- 
paration, it is hardly used at all in perfumery, 
although its fragrance makes it a grateful 
vehicle in eye-washes and other lotions. 
CoB: 


“SPECULATIVE GLASSES.” —-In a very 
imperfect volume of Wardrobe Accounts, 
chiefly of the time of Henry VIII., there is 
an entry of the purchase, during the 
fourteenth year of his reign, of ‘‘ speculative 
glasses, 2” (L. C., II. 309, Record Office). 
There is no clu2 to what is exactly meant. 

c.C.S. 


Dr. WILLIAM Harvey, 1630-33.—Among 
the Royal Warrants, 1628-34, p. 236, is a 
warrant to swear “ Mr. Dr. William Harvey 
Phisition for his Majesty’s Household, in 
ye place of Dr. Leonard Poe, deceased,” 
22 March, 1630 (L. C., V. 93). 

At p. 354 is a warrant for payment of 5l. 
unto Dr. Harvey “for 5 weeks’ lodging 
at Newmarket, 1632,? 21 March, 1633. 

In the same volume is ‘‘ Another for 201, 
for his lodging in Scotland Progresse. 
Signed same day.” 


** PUNJAUB OR BURMAH HEAD.” — This 
term is not given in ‘ Hobson-Jobson ’ or the 
Anglo-Indian glossaries. It is used to 
denote the various kinds of amnesia or 
loss of memory that Europeans often suffer 
from in the tropics ; and it is named after 
Punjab or Burma _ because the largest 
number of cases occur in those districts. 
These cases of amnesia are ‘ cerebral symp- 
toms of tropical neurasthenia,” and a return 
to cold climates often leads to recovery. 
Bald men are said to suffer more than those 
who are protected from the sun’s rays by 
hair (Woodruff, * Tropical Light,’ p. 197). 

V. 


Maxkina One’s Parisu.—In ‘A Drawer 
full of Memories,’ published in The Banner 
of Faith for February, an old Devonshire 
woman, speaking of her early years, is made 
to say :— 

“In they days a man’s parish was where he 
served out the last forty days of his ’prenticeship, 
and John he was going back to Drayford to make 
his parish, as they called it.’’—P. 47. 

This is new to me, and perhaps it may be so 
to some others too, St. SwiTHIN. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Cyprus Eprrapa.—The epitaph which I 
give below is engraved in English character 
on the tombstone of a certain Mrs. Back 
in the English cemetery here. I am unable 
to ascertain the meaning of it, but no doubt 
some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can help 
me. The epitaph is as follows :— 

BOREN SANFT DEA 
TH. 26 JULY. 1899. 
JoHN BucKNitt, M.A. 

Nicosia, Cyprus. 


H. Hovertock or H. Hover Locx.—I 
should like to know whether any of your 
readers ever came across any one bearing 
this name, which, in either of the forms 
mentioned, must, I should say, be extremely 
uncommon. A gentleman of this name, 
however, did live in London—I think not 
very far from Sloane Street, 8.W.—about 
1861. Ifancy he was an artist by profession, 
but cannot be sure. T. R. W. 

Karachi, Sind. 


Puace-NAMES.—I should be glad _ to 
receive information as to the ancient forms 
of the following names of places :— 

1. Hulverstreet (parish of Henstead, 
Suffolk). 

2. Helperby (township in the parish of 
Brafferton, co. York). 

3. Helperthorp (parish, co. York). 

4. Helpringham (parish, co. Lincoln). 

A. VINCENT. 

Brussels. 


** Raske.”’—The following is part of an 
agreement made 5 Oct., 1677, between 
Bozoun Allen (of Boston) and his mother-in- 
law Esther Howchin :— 

‘* Now these presents oblige me the sd Bozoon 
Allen with all convenient speed to erect a dwelling 
house upon some part of the sd Land, and as a 
further consideration to the sd Esther the use of 
three Roomes in the sd dwelling house when it 
shallbee built and to finde her with raske for 
fireing during the term of her naturall life,”’— 
‘ Suffolk Deeds,’ xi. 276. 

I have examined the original document, and 
have no doubt that ‘‘ raske”’ is the correct 
spelling. 

The following extract is taken from an un- 
printed deposition dated 19 Feb., 1693/4 :— 

‘* Elizabeth Norden Aged about 60 years Testi- 
fieth yt haueing in my youthfull time liued with 
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m™ Esther Howchin being then her maid and 
haueing a Respect for her after y* Death of her 
Husband m* Jeremiach Howchin I went many 
times to see her when she liued In y® house with 
her Sonn Bozoune Allin where I found her most 
times alone in a Cold Roome most times no fire 
or at best but a little Dirty Raske on y* hearth & 
in a sick & weak Condicén.”’ 

It should be added that Jeremiah Howechin 
was a tanner ; that he died in 1670 or 1671; 
and that when, in 1673, Bozoun Allen 
married Howchin’s daughter Rachel, he 
(Allen) succeeded to his  father-in-law’s 
business. 

What does the word ‘‘ raske ’? mean, and 
what is its derivation? I have been unable 
to find the word in that form in any dic- 
tionary, though my guess is that it is the same 
word as “risk,” stated in the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’ to be found “also in 
form rusk” and to mean ‘“‘rind or bark.” 
In his ‘ Ancient Language and Dialect of 
Cornwall,’ 1882, F. W. P. Jago says: 
** Rusk or Risk. The rind or bark. It is 
risc in Celtic Cornish” (p. 322). And in his 
‘English-Cornish Dictionary,’ 1887, Jago 
says: ‘‘ Bark, s. (Of a tree)... .rise, ruse, 
ruscen”’; and gives several references to 
places where the word occurs, none of which 
is modern. 

Can English scholars throw any additional 
light on ‘‘raske,” or cite any modern 
examples ? ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


Borrow’s ‘Witp WALES,’ LAVENGRO,’ 
AND ‘ Romany Ryer.’—Nearly ten years ago 
(9 S. viii. 343) you kindly allowed me to 
insert some queries on Borrow’s ‘ Wild 
Wales.’ Most of these remained unanswered, 
and I venture to send two of them a second 
time. 

(1) Has the Father Toban, so often men- 
tioned (chap. iv., &c.), any prototype, or 
is he purely imaginary ? (2) Was Potosi the 
actual name of the lead-mine of chap.Ixxx., 
and where is it situated ? 

To these I should like to append a query 
on ‘Lavengro.’ One of the most vivid 
portraits in that book is Peter Williams, the 
Methodist preacher. This personality is 
certainly real, yet the ‘ D.N.B.’ (Ixi. 438), 
speaking of another Peter Williams, remarks : 
“Peter Williams, the hypochondriacal 
evangelist, who figures so largely in ‘ Laven- 
gro’ (cc. 71-81), was probably a creation of 
Borrow’s own imagination.” Now it will be 
remembered that at parting Peter Williams 
gave Borrow a Welsh Bible, and Dr. Knapp 
tells us (notes to ‘Lavengro,’ p. 567): 
“‘ This Bible, with Peter Williams’ name in it, 


was sold in London in 1886, out of George 
Borrow’s collection.” Surely some Welsh- 
man, especially a Welsh Methodist, should 
be able to identify him. 
Who is the Lord Lieutenant of the song 
in ‘The Romany Rye,’ chap. xlii. ? - 
R. S. 


CHINESE GALLERY IN LoNpoN.—Gordon 
Cumming the lionslayer, in his introduction 
to the first volume of his ‘ Five Years of a 
Hunter’s Life in South Africa,’ dated 
Altyre, June, 1850, p. viii, note, states: 
‘*My collection may now be seen in my 
Museum at the Chinese Gallery in London.” 
Where was the Chinese Gallery ?. Alexandre 
Dumas appears to have seen the collection in 
Coventry Street, Leicester Square, 

A. He D: 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Non sibi, sed toti genitos se credere mundo, 
‘N. & Q.’ is the great benefactor for ‘ Quota- 
tions Wanted,’ and England is the country 
in which classical studies are most honoured 
at large. For my own part, I have vainly 
searched Latin literature for the above fine 
verse, and my only hope now lies in * N. & Q.’ 

Lead on, kindly light ! H. Garpoz. 


22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI.). 


Great God! to see the golden stream 
Of happiness roll on! 
To count the many barques that gleam 
In morning’s sun and evening’s beam, 
Each on its journey gone! 
GEORGE WOLSELEY. 
Thatched Cottage, Wateringbury, Kent. 


The lines, 

T'wo grey stones at the head and feet, 

And the daisied turf between, 
are quoted by the late K. H. Digby in * Com- 
pitum,’ vol. vii. p. 568, but no reference is 
given. Whence do they come ? ASTARTE. 


Whence come the following lines? They 
plainly relate to Oliver Cromwell :— 
Theard a little bird sing 
That the Parliament captain was going to be king. 


M. Y. A. H. 


In his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains. a w 


[Wordsworth: see a sonnet beginning ‘‘ Scorn not 
the Sonnet.”] 


Within this earthly temple there’s a crowd. 
There’s one of me that’s humble, one that’s proud $ 
There’s one of me in misery repents his many sins, 
And one that in a corner unrepenting sits and 
grins. 
M. 
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SCHEFFELDE IN Com. CantL=.—This place | 
is referred to in Burton’s ‘Monasticon 
Eboracense’* as having some centuries ago a | 
church. Can any reader identify its position, | 
or give the modern name if changed ? The | 
only approach to it that occurs is Sheffield | 
Park in Sussex. Might it be anciently a_ 
coast church that has shared the fate of | 
Dunwich ? R. B. 

Upton. 

fine was paid by the 
vills of Coln Rogers, Coln St. Aldwyn, and 
Duntisborne Abbots, co. Glos. What was | 
the nature of it? Sr. BappELeEy. 


GUILDHALL : 
p- 71 of Price’s ‘ Descri 
the Guildhall of London’ is a reproduction | 
of a drawing in the Gardner Collection of | 
six statues from the outside of the old) 
porch. Price states :— 

“Tn 1794 Mr. Alderman Boydell induced the Cor- 
poration to present them to Thomas Banks, the 
sculptor, who held them in great estimation as 
works of art. At his death in 1809 they were pur- 
chased for 100/. by Henry Bankes, M.P., for Corfe 
Castle.” 

Can any readers kindly inform me where | 
these statues are now ? 


GuILpHALL MS. on Crty CHuRCHES.— 
Can any one assign a fairly close date 
to the account of Wren’s churches constitut- | 
ing MS. 44 in the Guildhall Library ?. 
It looks like the writing of the eighteenth | 
or very early nineteenth century. The 
author seems unknown to the authorities. | 

Wirtram McMurray. | 


Scuvurtz’s ‘ My Lire As AN InDIAN.’>—Will | 
some transatlantic correspondent of ‘N. & | 
Q.’ tell me whether the life of the Black- 
feet described in ‘My Life as an Indian,’ | 
by J. W. Schultz, 1907, is considered a correct 
account of the tribe, as it existed in buffalo- 
hunting days? Were the higher types 
of Red Indian in reality so fine a race before 
they were contaminated by the Palefaces ? 
Had they so many virtues, and so few vices ? 
Or did the author as he wrote look back on 
the past through the rose-coloured mists 
which often brighten it ? MM. P. 


| 


“LITERARY Gossip.”—Is ‘‘Claudius Clear” 
correct in his statement in The British 
Weekly of 10 February to the effect “‘ that the 
originator of literary gossip in this country is 
still living” ? He refers to Mr. Francis 
Espinasse, a venerable Brother of the 
Charterhouse. I have made the discovery, 


F 
| wood), has in the chapter on ‘ Tom Purdie,’ 
351, this :— 


of toast galloping over boiled spinach. 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ assist me ? 


at all events, that as far back as 22 Oct., 1831, 
there appeared for the first time in The 
Atheneum a column headed ‘ Our Weekly 


‘Gossip on Literature and Art’; that on 


13 Sept., 1837, ‘ Our Weekly Gossip * took the 
place of the longer title; and that the 
familiar phrase ‘ Literary Gossip’ as @ 
heading dates from the issue of 30 Oct., 
1869. Mr. Espinasse, who is in his eighty- 
seventh year, was certainly not associated 
with The Atheneum in 1831. J. GRIGOR. 
14, Crofton Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


HanpitEY Cross.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me whether Handley Cross, 
which gives a title to the well-known sport- 


Otpd Sratvues.—Opposite ing novel by Robert Surtees, is intended to 
ptive Account of p 


epresent any particular district of England ? 
P. D. M. 


Inn” atv Starnes.—Where can I 
find an account of this famous old hostelry ? 
Horace BLEACKLEY.- 


““CucKoos TO CLEAR THE MUD AWAY.”— 
Several times during February I heard 


middle-aged people say in relation to the 


weather: ‘‘ We shan’t have it better until 
the cuckoos come to clear the mud away.” 
Others said ‘‘ crows,” &c., and as the latter, 
when grubbing for their young, get on the 
land at least a month before the cuckoo 
comes, the crow seems the more likely 
bird, and I shall be glad to know how the 
saying runs elsewhere. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


WrtHam Famity.—Can any of your readers 
give me information as to the ancestry of 


Abraham Witham, Consul-General at 
| Minorca about 1780 ? E. T. C. Bower. 
| 94, Piccadilly, W. 

La Jeunesse. — ‘Sir Walter Scott’s 


riends,’ by Florence MacCunn (Black- 


“La Jeunesse—the saner prototype of Caleb 


Balderstone—is as perfect a gentleman of the 
ancien régime as the master whose coat he brushes. 


Again, p. 352 :— 


“The hunt, cut out of toast, galloping over a 


landscape of boiled spinach—the triumph of La 
Jeunesse’s skill—was perhaps a reminiscence of a 
Bowhill plat.” 


I cannot find La Jeunesse in any of 


Scott’s writings, nor can I identify the — 
an 


F. N. THorowGoop. 
Windham Club. 
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‘THe British have 
recently become the possessor of the three 
volumes of the second edition of this work, 
dated 1789. It was previously unknown to 
me, but I have found it almost invaluable, 
and, with its fullness of detail as to Acts 
of Parliament, taxation, coronation proces- 
sions, votes of money, &c., so interesting 
that I should like to know more about it. 
Who was the compiler, and can it be con- 
sidered reliable ? Mr. Pierrornt at 10 S. 
xii. 135 gives extracts from ‘The Chrono- 
logical Historian,’ by W. Toone, 1826, which 
occur in my volumes, so I presume this is a 
later edition of my book. Toone is not 
mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’ W. P. DS. 


‘* Luts.”—This is the Icelandic word for 
“light,” liuht, and Prof. Skeat derives it 
from liuh-, with an -sa ending instead of -t. 
Now Gregory the Apostle of the Armenians is 
called ‘‘ Lusavoritch,”” which is said to mean 
**Tlluminator.” I should be glad to know 
the quantity of the vowel w in lus-, lus-a, 
and whether the Armenian word, if real, 
has been taken into consideration when 
determining the etymon of /jisa. In this 
connexion it is noteworthy that in Old Irish 
an acolyte, or light-bearer, is lés-boire. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


CHRISTOPHER GALE, boat - builder of 
Whitby, was born in 1774, and died 6 April, 
1846. He married Eleanor Pretty, probably 
in 1798 (at all events, his first child was 
born in 1799). I should like to obtain 
particulars of his baptism and marriage, 
but my search has hitherto been unavailing. 
Whitby parish register does not contain the 
record of the baptism. 

Jno. C. HARLAND. 

18, Broadway, New York. 


CaxToN AND Epwarp IV. — Will any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give informa- 
tion regarding a picture or pictures having 
for subject Caxton at his press or showing 
proofs to the King? ‘The frontispiece to 
Curwen’s ‘ History of Booksellers’ has this 
for subject. The artist’s name and the 
present locality of the picture are required. 

Wo. H. Pret. 

[The frontispiece to Curwen represents Guten- 

berg, not Caxton. ] 


‘‘SECOND CHAMBER.”*—Who was_ the 
author of the phrase ‘‘ Second Chamber,” 
now so generally applied to the Upper 
House ? As it implies a subordinate position, 
it was probably not bestowed by a Conserva- 
tive. BRUTUvs. 


“Tarnisu.” — The following occurs in 
Bowen’s ‘Logic,’ chap. xiii. p. 431 (ed. 
1870) :— 

‘*To adopt Bacon's expressive metaphor, it [the 
mind] imports into a new sphere of research the 
rust and tarnish contracted in the workshop wherein 
it has chiefly laboured.” 

Will any one who knows Bacon tell us 
where the passage occurs in his writings ? 
Perhaps it is a modern rendering of a Latin 
passage, for we do not otherwise know 
tarnish as a substantive before 1738. Hence 
the verification is of importance. 

J. A. H, Murray. 

Oxford. 


Replies. 


SOLLY COLLECTION OF PICTURES. 
(11 S. i. 107.) 

In answer to Mr. W. H. Ctray’s inquiry 
as to the ‘‘ English merchant Solly * who 
sold his collection to Frederick William ITT. 
at Berlin in 1821, I may say in the first place 
that he was an uncle of Samuel Solly the 
surgeon, who died in 1871. : 

The eldest son of Isaac Solly of London 
and Walthamstow, who died in 1803, was 
the Isaac Solly who in 1832 became the first 
chairman of the London and Birmingham 
Railway, and who died in 1853. 

This Isaac was the father of the dis- 
tinguished surgeon Samuel Solly, F.R.S., and 
elder brother of Edward Solly, the picture 
collector, who lived in Berlin, and whose son, 
the late Edward Solly, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
of Sutton, was a frequent contributor to 
‘N. & Q. and other periodicals on genea- 
logical and literary subjects. He was also 
a great book-collector, his library being sold 
at Sotheby’s after his death in 1886. 

In an account of the new Berlin Gallery 
which appeared in The Times on 22 Nov., 
1905, particulars are given of some of the 
most famous pictures in the Solly Collection, 
and The Times correspondent writes of 
Edward Solly that he ‘‘ was evidently one 
of the most remarkable collectors that ever 
lived, and one of those most conspicuously 
in advance of his time” ; also that 
‘his collection contained a number of pictures 
of the first importance, belonging to schools 
which were universally neglected a hundred years 
ago, but which the historical spirit of the present 
day recognizes as the most interesting of any.” 
The reason why Edward Solly was able to 
form one of the most remarkable collections 
ever made by a private individual con- 
sisted largely in the fact that during the time 
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of England’s struggle with Napoleon the 
Baltic trade of Isaac Solly & Sons, of which 
firm Edward was a member, was very 
profitable, owing to large contracts with the 
British Government for timber for ship- 
building; and during the same period, in 
consequence of the constant state of war and 
general scarcity of money on the Continent, 
there was an unrivalled opportunity for 
acquiring great works of art on favourable 
terms. J. RAYMOND SOLLy. 
Union Club, S.W. 


Mr. Solly died before May, 1847, and a 
careful examination of the indexes to The 
Gentleman’s Magazine of that year and two 
or three preceding years would perhaps 
furnish the information Mr. Ciay requires. 
Mr. Solly lived at No. 7, Curzon Street, May- 
fair. I possess two of his catalogues. The 
earlier is ‘ A Descriptive Catalogue of some 
Paintings of the Rafaelle Period,’ a privately 
printed hand-list of four quarto pages, in 
which 26 pictures are described. A tew of 
these were purchased by the Earl of North- 
wick; but the greater number appeared 
subsequently—the above-named catalogue 
is undated —at Christie’s on 8 May, 1847. 
This sale consisted of 42 lots, fully described. 
A report of the sale will be found in The 
Art Union of 1847, pp. 215-16. Christie’s 
Sale Catalogue has a passage referring to Mr. 
Solly, ‘‘ whose profound knowledge and dis- 
criminating taste, particularly in Italian art, 
have established the reputation of this 
noble ‘collection throughout Europe.” In 
the Art Library of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum there are copies of the catalogues 
of picture sales held on behalf of Mr. Solly in 
1825 and 1837, but apparently neither of 
those which I possess. 

See also G. F. Waagen, ‘Works of Art 
and Artists in England,’ 1838, ii. 186-95. 

W. Roserts. 

18, King’s Avenue, Clapham Park. 


Mrs. Saran Trimmer (11 S. i. 170).— 
for 26 February reached me 
at the same time as the proof of a forth- 
coming article of mine on Mrs. Trimmer. In 
that I say :— 


“The letter was written at Kew, where 
writer had recently settled with her father whe 
had been appointed superintendent of works at 
the Palace]. There (in the words of the biography) 
she ‘ became acquainted with Mr. Trimmer, and 
at the age of 21 she was united to him with the 
approbation of the friends on both sides.’ We 
are told that he was ‘a man of an agreeable 
pleasing manners, and exemplary virtues,’ 

ut we are not told who he was or whence he came. 


From other sources I learn that his Christian name 
was James, and that he lived just across the river 
at Old Brentford ; I infer that he was in a good 
way of business as a manufacturer of bricks and 
tiles; and I think it probable that supplying 
these for work at the Palace brought him into 
friendly relations with the superintendent (and 
the superintendent’s daughter).”’ 

If F. H. S. will communicate with me, 
I shall be pleased to send him all the 
references I have to Mr. Trimmer. 

Davip SALMON. 
Swansea. 


Some more or less reliable details about 
the family of Mrs. Sarah Trimmer are to be 
found in ‘‘Court and Private Life in the 
Time of Queen Charlotte : being the Journals 
of Mrs. Papendiek ; Assistant Keeper of tho 
Wardrobe and reader to Her Majesty, edited 
by her Granddaughter Mrs. Vernon Delves 
Broughton,” Richard Bentley & Son, 1887. 
See vol. i. p. 105 et seq. J have written 
‘*more or less reliable’ because I find Mrs. 
Papendiek, although well-meaning and 
gifted with a retentive memory, to be 
somewhat inaccurate here and there in names 
dates. FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

ew. 


NELSON AMONG His INTIMATES 8. 
i. 124, 175).—I am sorry to have fallen into 
an error about Dean Stanley. I was misled 
by two assertions that the Dean who edited 
the book was Dean Stanley. In a printed 
book-catalogue I saw this little work men- 
tioned as ‘* 1065. Stanley (Mrs.), Journal, 
&c. Edited by [her son] the Dean of West- 
minster, &c. With the editor’s unsigned 
inscription.” And on the title-page of my 
copy some former owner has written above 
the editor’s title, the name ‘‘ Stanley.” 

On these two statements I too hastily 
concluded, without verifying them, that 
Dean Stanley was the editor. On the fly- 
leaf is the autograph: ‘‘Mrs. Ellicott 
from the Editor.” D. J. 


ELIzZABETHAN HERALDIC MANUSCRIPTS 
(11S. i. 168).—In alleging that ‘* the question 
is settled for ever” that Shakespeare ob- 
tained his coat of arms by fraud your New 
York correspondent seems to have reached 
an isolated and rather untenable position. 
Apparently some misgivings have over- 
taken him. Others may keep them company 
if he makes himself more fully acquainted 
with Brooke’s reputation, through Vin- 
cent’s ‘Discoverie of Errours,’ 1622, and 
other works. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

Liverpool. 
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AMPHILLIS HYDE AND CHARLES IT. (11S. i. | Spare, and Conand Clayton granted the 


128).—R. T. will find in Dr. Marshall’s 
‘ Visitation for Wilts * (1623), p. 13, a pedi- 
gree of Tichborne in which appears Amphilis, 
daughter of John Tichborne of Sarum, 
as aged one year in 1623. 

The 1677 Visitation of Wiltshire is in the 
College of Arms, reference D. 28. I believe 
an index of names by F. A. Carrington 
appears in The Wiltshire Archeological 
Magazine for 1855, vol. ii. p. 380. 

Sir Thomas Phillipps also printed in 
folio a copy of this Visitation, but I do not 
know where this can be found now. 

E. A. Fry. 

124, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


. Latin Quotations (10 S. i. 188, 297, 437; 
ii. 110, 276; ix. 37).—2. ‘‘ Nescit servire 
virtus Pedantius,’ ed. G. C. Moore 
Smith, 1. 116). The following are earlier 
instances of this proverbial thought, although 
their expression is not identical. 

_The Portuguese Hieronymus Osorius in 
his ‘ De Gloria,’ Lib. I., cap. vii. p. 17, ed. 
1825 (Ist ed., 1552), has ‘* Virtus enim servire 
non potest, quie sola libera est”>; and 
Petrarch in his ‘ Remedia utriusque Fortune,’ 
Lib. IL. cap. i., ad fin.: ‘‘ Sola virtus fortune 
legibus libera est.” 

With these may be compared Mattheus 
Gribaldus, ‘De Ratione Studendi,’ Lib. I. 
cap. i.: ‘* Veritas candorem amat, latebras 
odit, fucos horrescit, aditus patentes querit, 
libera est, servire nescit, aliena umbra tegi 
non vult,” &c. (p. 6, ed. Lyons, 1544). 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


STEPHEN CHARLES TRIBOUDET DEMAIN- 
BRAY (11 8. i. 150) and some of his family 
are recorded on a tombstone in Northolt 
Churchyard, Middlesex. My abstract of the 
inscription runs as follows :— 

Altar tomb: Steph. Chas. Triboudet Demain- 
bray, LL.D., 20 Feb., 1782, on which day he 
entered into his 73rd year.—Sarah his wife, died 
5 Sept., 1823, aged 89.—Their daughter Eliz. 
Sarah Triboudet Demainbray, died 5 Sept., 
1818, aged 61.—Louisa Maria Triboudet Demain- 
bray, died 13 Oct., 1836, aged 80.—Sarah Lydia 
Triboudet Demainbray, died 5 March, 1844, 
aged 82.—They lived beloved, and died lamented. 


F. S. SNELL. 


SPARE Famicy (10 8. xii. 130).—According 
to Chauncy’s ‘ History of Herts,’ John Walsh 
of Cheshunt, by his will dated 26 Oct. 16 Hen. 
VIL., devised the Manor. of St. Andrew 
le Mott in Cheshunt to Sir John More, Kt., 
John Jocelin, and Thomas Knight, and their 
heirs, who with Thomas Underhill, Thomas 


manor and other lands to Henry Stafford, 
Earl of Wiltshire. This is the only reference 
in Chauncy to the uncommon surname 
Spare. M. A. 


ALFRED AND THE CAKES (11 8. i. 129).— 
This story will be found in the following :— 

‘Chronicle of John of Wallingford,’ Gale, 
1691, iii. 537. 

Bollandus, ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ &e. (Paris, 
1868, folio), in the ‘ Life of Sanctus Neotus, 
Confessor in Anglia,’ given in vol. xxxiv. 
p- 338. This is the fullest account. 

I believe that it is also mentioned by 
Asser, and that Spelman derived his version 
from this source. He gives it in his ‘ Life 
of Alfred the Great,’ Oxford, 1678, at p. 26. 
The circumstances leading up to the episode 
are described, and he then continues :— 

“ Pastoris autem uxorem plane fefelisse constat 
ex narratiuncula, que circumfertur hujus modi. 

“* Gontigit die quodam ut rustica uxor vide- 
licet illius vaccarii pararet ad coquendum panes, 
Et ille Rex sedens sic circa focum preparavit sibi 
arcum et sagittas, et alia bellorum instrumenta, 
Cum vero panes ad ignem positos ardentes aspexit 
illa infcelix mulier festinanter currit et amovit 
eos, increpans Regem invictissimum, et dicens ; 
heus homo! 

Urere quos cernis, panes gyrare moraris, 

Cum nimium gaudes hos manducare calentes ?’” ”’ 

Harding’s ‘Chronicle,’ fo. cix (p. 202, 
ed. Sir Henry Ellis, 1812), refers to the 
King’s menial occupation whilst in hiding 
(A.D. 878) :-— 

In Denwolfes house thoxherd of the towne 

So was he then in poore and symple aray, 

Where Denwolf cladde him in his owne gowne, 

And tender was vnto him there alwaye ; 

But hys wyfe made him to laboure aye 

With bakyng and with bruyng wonder sore 

In water beryng she made him worke euer more, 
JoHN Hopexin. 


The story of the burning of the cakes is 
to be found in Asser’s ‘ Life of Alfred,’ 
where it is preceded by the following head- 
ing: ‘‘ And in the life of the holy father 
Neot may be read that which chanced to 
him in the hut of one of his cowherds.” 

The story may be regarded as an interpola- 
tion from the Annals of St. Neot, for which 
Archbishop Parker responsible. Cf. 
Stevenson’s ‘ Asser’s Life of Alfred,’ Oxford, 
1904. P. G. THomas 


The famous story of the cakes is derived, 
apparently, from the legend of St. Neot, 
and does not occur in the genuine work 
of Asser. One version strangely identifies 
the gneatherd with Denewulf, Bishop of 
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Winchester. See ‘John of Wallingford,’ 

Gale, i. 535, et seqq. ; Asser,‘ Mon. Hist. Brit.,’ 

481; Lingard, i. 189; and E. A. Freeman, 

‘Old English History,’ 122. Prof. Freeman 

says: ‘‘ Most likely the whole story comes 

from a ballad.” A. R. BAYLEY. 
[Mr. W. Scott also thanked for reply.] 


Roxesy House, West Ham: CLOWES 
Famity (11 8. i. 108).—An account of this 
house is given in Fry’s ‘ History of East and 
West Ham,’ which says that it was ‘“‘in 
former years the residence of the Rokeby 
family after the sequestration of their old 
property,” and that it bore ‘‘ evident signs 
of the times of James I.” The arms over the 
mantelpiece in wood were ‘‘a chevron 
between three unicorns’ heads, three 
crescents.” A photograph of the arms 
recently hung in the Reference Library at 
Stratford. 

In connexion with your correspondent’s 
suggestion that the house was owned by 
William Clowes, ‘Chambers’s Biog. Dict.,’ 
referring to a Wm. Clowes (1540-1604), 
says: ‘He became surgeon to the Queen, 
and after a prosperous practice in London, 
retired to Plaistow in Essex.” G.H.W. 


The subject seems, in part at least, to be 
dealt with in an article entitled ‘ Rokeby 
House, Stratford,’ contained in Cotgreave’s 
‘Souvenir of West Ham Libraries,* 1898. 
The book is in the British Museum and 
West Ham Libraries. W. Scort. 


St. Gratian’s Nout (11 S. i. 10, 77).— 
If it is the case that the nut popularly called 
by this name is the fruit of a Trapa, it may 
be worth noting that these nuts under 
the name ‘‘ water-chestnut ” were a regular 
article of food on stalls at a great fair in 
full swing at Laval, Mayenne, on 16 Septem- 
ber last. Although Zrapa natans does not 
seem to occur so far west as Laval, they were 
evidently that season’s nuts, and were being 
sold in a freshly boiled state. In flavour 
they were virtually indistinguishable from 
the sweet chestnut. W. P. D. Stessine. 


THe Apsey or (10 §. 
xii. 323, 450; 11S. i. 76)—May I correct an 
error which appears twice, viz., at last two 
references concerning p. 92 of ‘The Abbey 
of Kilkhampton’? Catharine Macaulay's 
second husband was not Dr. Graham. She 
married, 17 Dec., 1778, William, a younger 
brother of James Graham, the quack doctor, 
of the ‘‘ Temple of Health,” Royal Terrace, 
Adelphi. When William Graham, aged 21, 
married Catharine Macaulay, aged 47, he 


was a ‘‘surgeon’s mate.” He became 
eventually the Rev. William Graham, M.A. 
of Misterton in Leicestershire. ‘‘ Dr.” 
Graham treated Mrs. Macaulay medically, 
ey presumably introduced his brother to 
er. 

For other articles on ‘The Abbey of 
Kilkhampton? see 3 §. viii. 455; 4 8. i. 
353, 467; 9 S. xii. 381, 411, 488; 10S, 
i, 12. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘*Proup PRESTON”: LEATHER SHOES 
(11 S. i. 66).—The earliest impression of the 
arms of Preston is attached to the Guild 
Roll of 1415, and it shows clearly that there 
are three P’s, which at once refutes the idea 
that their meaning is ‘‘ Princeps Pacis.” 
Perhaps I may be allowed to quote from my 
‘ History of Preston,’ p. 37 :— 

‘* There can be little doubt but that the letter P 
simply stands for Preston, and is repeated for 
ornamentation or to render the design more 
artistic. In later years the third P was disused, 
and the remaining two were sometimes said to 
stand for ‘proud Preston,’ a joke which was 
probably justified by the fact that in the seven- 
teenth century many of the tradesmen in the town 
were junior members of old county families, and, 
claiming the right to bear arms, entered their 
pedigrees at the heralds’ visitations.” 

Henry FIsHWICcK. 


The Preston phrase is echoed in an ancient 
borough in Hampshire in this form: ‘* Poor, 
proud Lymington,” where the epithet 
poor” helps to a clearer signification. 

Tom JONES. 


CLOTHES AND THEIR INFLUENCE (10 S. 
xii. 468; 1158. i. 76, 152).—Some think that 
clothes have very little influence. Rudolphe 
Rey, in a book on Italy, says that when 
King Bomba was a prince, he asked his 
father’s permission to alter the uniform of the 
regiment of which he (the prince) was 
colonel. The old king answered: ‘‘ Dress 
them as you like; they will always run 
away.” M. N, G. 


PENZANCE MARKET Cross (11 S. i. 69).— 
I think that Mr. Scareitx will find some 
particulars of the Penzance Market Cross in 
the Transactions of the Penzance Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society ; but my 
set is imperfect, and wants those issued 
during the last twenty years. If the inscrip- 
tion was deciphered at its removal in 1900, 
it is certain that a transcription of it would 
have been printed in either The Cornishman 
or The Cornish Telegraph, and I remember 
reading something on the subject in one of 
those papers at the time. W. ROBERTS. 


— 
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JoHN Dyer (10 S. xii. 428, 498).—As 
information is asked for respecting John 
Dyer the poet, I may mention that one of his 
daughters married the Rev. John Gaunt. 
His death is given in Gent. Mag. for 1797, 
pt. i. 356. 

Dyer’s youngest and last surviving 
daughter was the wife of John Hewitt. Her 
death at Coventry in 1830 is entered in the 
above periodical for May, 1830, p. 478. 

. P. CouRTNEY. 


Carr. BRooKE AND Sir JAMES BROOKE 
(11 8. i. 130).—At 2 S. iii. 12, 58 (1857), 
are references to Rajah Brooke’s pedigree, 
including the following extract from ‘The 
Expedition to Borneo of H.M. Ship Dido,’ 
&e., by Capt. Hon. Henry Keppel, R.N. 
(Chapman & Hall, 1846) :— 

**Mr. Brooke is the lineal representative of Sir 
Robert Vyner, Bart., Lord Mayor of London in 
the reign of Charles II.; Sir Robert had but one 
child, a son, Sir George Vyner, who died childless, 
and his estate passed to his heir-at-law, Edith, 
the eldest sister of his father, whose lineal descend- 
ant is our friend.’’—Vol. i. p. 2. 

It was the marriage (circa 1729) of Eliza- 
beth Collet to Capt. Robert Brooke that 
formed the Brooke connexion with the 
Viners. A Sir James Collet was Sheriff 
of London about 1690. An Isaac Collet, 
who diedin April, 1751, was a silk merchant. 
Robert Brooke of Goodmanfields—stated by 
Miss Jacob to have been fatherof Capt. Robert 
Brooke—was probably identical with a 
Robert who was apprenticed to Thomas 
Godfree, and entered the Mercers’ Company 
in 1698. 

The ancestry of these Roberts has not been 
traced. In point of age the older of them 
was contemporary with the Rev. William 
Brooke of Rantavan, co. Cavan (b. 1669), 
who is traditionally held to have been of 
Cheshire descent. If there be a common 
ancestor for the two families, as Mr. Murr 
by reference to their character implies, he 
must be sought for as an antecedent to the 
last named. It is suggestive that in a 
pedigree of the Brookes of Astley, a branch 
of the Norton (Cheshire) family (see Genealo- 
gist, April, 1897, vol. xiii. p. 225), a Robert 
Brooke is mentioned who was living in 
1727, but of whom there is no later trace. 
This Robert was the second son of Richard 
Brooke, who married at Leyland, co. Lanc., 
6 Feb., 1665/6, Margaret, the daughter and 
heiress of Robert Charnock of Charnock and 
Astley, co. Lance. His elder brother in- 
herited Astley. His younger brothers were 
Thomas and William, who settled in London. 
Thomas married Margaret, daughter of 


Capt. Thomas Wharton, a mariner and 
Virginia (tobacco) merchant. William was 
@ woollen draper of Lombard Street, and in 
his will, dated 23 May, 1727 (proved P.C.C. 
22 Feb., 1727/8), he mentions his brother 
Robert and wife Elizabeth. In respect of 
date, locality, and social position these 
details are strongly in favour of the identi- 
fication of Robert of Goodmanfields with the 
second son of Richard Brooke, who was @ 
grandson of Thomas of Norton Priory, 
Cheshire. 

The son of Capt. Robert Brooke and 
Elizabeth Collet was another Capt. Robert, 
who was commander of the Earl of Holder- 
ness, East Indiaman. He married at Wan- 
stead, 24 Sept., 1760, Miss Pattle, daughter of 
Thomas Pattle, Esq., of Guildhall. His son 
was Thomas Brooke (b. 1761), in the Hon. 
E.I. Co.’s Bengal Civil Service, whose second 
son, James, became Rajah Brooke. 

As reference has been made to the Rev. 
William Brooke of Rantavan, it may be 
stated here that he appears to have had 
three sons by his wife Lettice Digby, viz., 
Digby, Henry (the author of ‘The Fool of 
Quality’), and Robert. A son of the latter 
was also named Robert. He was a colonel 
in the E.I. Co.’s service, and was Governor 
of St. Helena, 1788-1800. 

J. N. Dowtine. 

48, Gough Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


See also Gertrude L. Jacob’s ‘ Raja of 
Sarawak,’ 1876; and Spenser St. John’s 
‘ Life of Sir James Brooke,’ 1879. 

A. R. BAYLey. 


CosnNAHAN Faminy, Iste oF MAN (11 S. i. 
109).—I doubt if Stema Tav will find any 
published work containing the pedigree of 
the Cosnahan family. But (1) in the 
Santon (I.0.M.) Churchyard, where several 
of the Cosnahans are buried, there is a tomb- 
stone or tombstones with the names of 
several members of the family thereon. (2) 
Search in the Manx Probate Registry for the 
wills of the Cosnahans would probably 
help. (3) Search in the Manx Registry 
Office for Deeds into the title to Ballakew, 
Malew, I.0.M., at one time owned by the 
Cosnahans, would also probably help. 

BARRULE. 


MacMILLAN’S MAGAZINE * (11 i. 141).— 
By way of supplement it may be recorded 
as noteworthy that of the thirty-one contri- 
butors to the first volume of Macmillan, 
November, 1859, to April, 1860—and in the 
number for January, 1860, Tennyson’s ‘Sea- 
Dreams: an Idyll’ appeared— two are 
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still with us: the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, 
D.D., and Mr. J. M. Ludlow. The former 
wrote of ‘The Revivals of 1859, and the 
latter (who contributed four articles to the 
volume) treated in the initial issue of 
‘The Moral Aspects of Tennyson’s Idylls.’ 

J. GRIGOR. 

14, Crofton Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


VINCENT PorrerR, REGICIDE (11 S, 
i, 147).—There is a short and very imperfect 
account of Vincent Potter in Mark Noble’s 
‘Lives of the English Regicides’ (1798), 
vol. ii. pp. 129-31. I do not remember 
that his life has been dwelt upon elsewhere. 


STRAWBERRY Hitt CaTaLoGue: ‘ 
(10 S. vii. 461, 517; xii. 
216, 294, 353, 430, 491; 11. i. 34).—In my 
first note I stated that there were “‘ at least 
four of the sale catalogues.” I have recently 
found a fifth, which I will designate as 3a, 
since it is the small-paper issue of 3, the 
large-paper copy. The collation is the same : 
portrait, xxiv, 1-90, 97-250 (244 pp.).° The 
measurements are 112 by 9} in., and 13 by 
103 in. respectively for the small and large 
copies. The title-pages of 2, 3, and 3A are 
identical, each stating that ‘‘a few copies 
are printed on large paper, at 12s. each.” 
The total amount of lots by number under 
each day’s sale is the same, but No. 2 cata- 
logues the seventh and eighth days, while 
3 and 3a do not. 

No. 2 completes the cataloguing of the 


first six days® sales on p. 68, and 3 and 3a | Strawberry Hill, 1 leaf ; 


on p. 86, the essential difference being 
that the cataloguing of many lots has been 
expanded in the last two catalogues. For 
instance, lot 96 in the first day’s sale in 
No. 2 is ‘‘ Evelyn Sculptura, and 7 other 
vols. on the Arts,” while lot 96 in 3 and 3a 


gives eight titles at some length. This more | 


extended cataloguing accounts for the 
18 additional pages in the first six days, 
which were occupied with the books in the 
collection. From the ninth day on the three 
catalogues appear to run pari passu. 

The curious fact to be deduced from the 


examination of the first four catalogues | 
is that the major part of the collection, to a 
greater or less extent, was catalogued three | ; tare 
radically 15 Sept., 1787, concerning the ‘ Description, 


separate times. No. 1 differs 


expand the prints (seventh and eighth days) 
into the ten days’ sale; and that when 3 
and 34 were put out, the seventh and eighth 
days being then first omitted, it was deemed 
advisable to recatalogue at greater length 
that part of the collection containing the 
books, #.e., the first six days. 

P. 85 (it should be p. 86, by the way) with 
the sixth day’s sale ending with lot 160, 
which Mr. ABRAHAMS found inserted in the 
copy he examined, is undoubtedly from 
catalogue 3a. 

As to the early ‘* Descriptions ” of Straw- 
berry Hill and its contents in Walpole’s 
time, Mr. ABRAHAMS’s deductions are some- 
what loose. In my first communication I 
itemized rather briefly all the varieties of the 
descriptive catalogues which are known or 
believed to have existed. 

It seems possible that the Kirgate-Baker- 
Cruden-Eyton ‘ Description’ of 65 pp. is 
unique. Martin, who examined the Cruden 
collection, cites the title, but gives no date, 
which he is careful to do in the case of all the 
other books. 

Mr. Dobson cites Baker and Lowndes, but 
says he has not seen it himself. 

I should not be inclined to accept the date 
of 1774 given in the Eyton sale catalogue 
as certain evidence, to judge from sale 
catalogues in general and the three extracts 
given from this one in particular. 

The collation of the ‘ Description,’ 1774 
edition, drawn directly from the small- 
paper copy, is: Half-title, with print of 
title-page, 1 leaf; 
A Description of Strawberry Hill, pp. 1-119 ; 
120 blank; Appendix, 121-45; List of 
the Books printed at Strawberry Hill, 146-7 ; 
148 blank; Additions since the Appendix, 
149-52 ; More Additions, 153-8. 

As shown by some of the contents, the 
Appendix and List, “ Additions,” and 
‘More Additions ’’ were not printed prior 
to 1781, 1783, and 1786 respectively. 

Similar conditions are found in the 1784 


edition of the ‘Descriptions,’ where the 


Appendix (pp. 89-92), *‘ Curiosities Added,” 
&e. (pp. 93-4), and ‘‘ More Additions ” 
(pp. 95-6) contain articles acquired in 1785, 
1787, and 1788 respectively. 

In fact, Walpole wrote to Lady Ossory, 


from the other three; 2 from the title-page that ‘‘though printed, I have entirely 
might have been expected to prove the | kept it up [7.e., held it back], and mean to do 
small-paper edition of 3, but is not. A so while I live,” and proceeded to detail his 
simple explanation would seem to be that reasons for not giving it out. 

1 was withdrawn on account of inaccuracies ;, One of the “ fragments” sold by Messrs. 
that 2 was issued before it was decided to _ Hodgson & Co. in 1902 was the * Pictures, 
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Curiosities, &c., in the Cabinet of Enamels 
and Miniatures, and in the Glass Cases on 
each side of It.’ This is a small quarto of 
18 pages, numbered 1 to 18 inclusive, in the 
familiar bluish-grey wrapper. It contains 
the larger part of the items which appear 
in the 1774 ‘Description’ on pp. 78-97 
inclusive, the principal differences being 
that the ‘ Description’ has some thirteen 
items under the head-line ‘‘ Other pictures 
and curiosities in the same room,”’ and some 
additional notes. 

The ‘ Pictures, Curiosities, &ce.,’ is undated, 
but may, I think, be properly assigned to 
1772, as it contains the Cellini silver bell 
obtained in February, 1772 (* Letters,’ Toyn- 
bee, viii. 151); while in July, 1773, Walpole 
wrote, evidently in reference to the 1774 
catalogue: ‘‘ As this [the vase in which 
Selina was drowned] and much of my 
collection is frail, I am printing the Cata- 
logue ” (‘ Letters,’ viii. 312), and in July, 
1774, he wrote to the Rev. William Cole : 
““T have finished the Catalogue of my 
Collection ” (‘ Letters,’ ix. 19). 

The other small piece which appeared 
in the 1902 sale, ‘ Curiosities in the Glass 
Closet in the Great Bed Chamber,’ 4 pp., 
small quarto, n.d., I have not had the 
opportunity of examining. This can possibly, 
but not positively, be assigned to 1772, as 
in the account of the contents of*the Glass 
Closet in the 1774 ‘ Description’ is included 
the Goa stone given to Walpole by the 
poet Gray’s executors in August, 1772 
(‘ Letters,’ viii. 196-7). Kirgate is said to 
have stated that the 65-page edition was 
for the use of the servants in showing the 
house ; and it seems likely that these two 
smaller pieces, of 18 and 4 pp. respectively, 
were struck off for the same purpose, and 
that all three were prior to 1774. 

The ‘ Catalogue of Pictures and Drawings 
in the Holbein Chamber at Strawberry 
Hill,’ 8 pp., 1760, I also have not had the 
opportunity of examining personally. It 
passes for the first attempt at cataloguing 
any of the contents of Strawberry Hill, 
and appeared in the Hodgson sale catalogue 
of 1902 under date of 1760, which there seems 
no reason to question, as the Holbein 
Chamber had just been completed in the fall 
of 1759. 

Any attempt at a bibliography of Straw- 
berry Hill publications is surrounded with 
some difficulties. Walpole’s list of the 
publications as it appears in the ‘ Descrip- 
tions* of 1774 and 1784 is not complete, 
nor can it be entirely relied upon. He said 


himself: ‘‘I hope future edition-mongers 
will say of those of Strawberry Hill, they 
have all the beautiful negligence of a gentle- 
man” (‘ Letters,’ viii. 278). His hope has 
been, I think, fully realized. 

I may conclude by saying that the ‘ Ser- 
mon on Painting’ included in the ‘ Ades 
Walpoliane,” and mentioned by L. A. W. 
(ante, p. 34), was written by Horace Walpole, 
and preached by his father’s domestic 
chaplain 

“In the summer of 1742 I wrote a Sermon on 
Painting for the amusement of my father in his 
retirement. It was preached before him by his 
chaplain; again, before my eldest brother at 
Stanno, near Houghton; and was afterwards 
published in the ‘ Aides Walpoliane.’ ’’—Wal- 
pole’s ‘ Short Notes of my Life,’ ‘ Letters,’ Toyn- 
bee, i. xxxvii. 

The Sermon appears in the 1752 edition 
of the ‘ Aides Walpoliane,’ and I suppose 
also in the first edition, although I cannot 
speak from personal examination. 

E. P. MERRITT. 

Boston, U.S.A. 

[We cannot publish any more on this subject.] 


‘ ALONZO THE BRAVE” (11 S. i. 167).—In 
correcting Mr. Maycock as to the author- 
ship of ‘ Alonzo the Brave’ your two corre- 
spondents have themselves fallen into error. 
The lugubrious ballad, or recitation, or 
poem, of ‘ Alonzo the Brave and the Fair 
Imogene’ is by ‘‘ Monk” Lewis, but Mr. 
Maycock alluded to a burlesque scena of 
the same name by Hugo Vamp, which was 
the pseudonym of an entertainer by the 
name of O'Neill. An account of him will 
be found in Donaldson’s ‘ Recollections of an 
Actor,’ 1865, pp. 309-12. Vamp composed 
several of these musical sketches, one being 
on ‘Macbeth,’ and one called ‘ Evil Brewin’,’ 
having reference to the Crimean War. 

A. RHODEs. 


It would appear that the song which 
Samuel Cowell sang was a burlesque of 
‘* Monk” Lewis’s poem. See the Memoir 
of Cowell, by his brother-in-law, the late 
Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ Wm. Dovetas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


PETERSFIELD Oxtp Inns (11 S. i. 169).— 
The leading inns of Petersfield in 1765 were 
‘The Red Lion” (probably the same as 
given in the rent-roll of 1696-7), ‘‘ The 
Dolphin,” ‘‘ The White Hart,” and The 
Castle.” all of them in their day celebrated 
coaching houses. ‘* The Castle” is now a 
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school, and stands fronting the Market Place, 
behind the statue of William III. Charles 
II. and his queen mother slept here en route 
to France. 

Pepys in his ‘ Diary’ also alludes to ‘‘The 
Castle Inn ” :— 

““May Ist, 1661. Up early and bated at 
Petersfield in the room which the King lay in 
lately at his being there. Here very merry, and 
played with our wives at bowles. Then we set 
forth again, and so to Portsmouth, seeming to me 
to be a very pleasant strong place.” 


_ AvTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
1. 50, 113, 155)—Mr. DE VILLIERS will 
find the line 


Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum 


in a dialogue of Joh. Ravisius Textor, a 
French writer, in Latin, of the early years of 
Francis I., as is proved by one of his dialogues 
being written in celebration of the conclusion 
of the Treaty of London in October, 1518, 
whilst the one in which the line in question 
occurs alludes to the preparations of Francis 
for his expedition to Italy about 1521. The 
line is the third from the end of a dialogue 
in which the persons are three Epicureans, 
Disease, a Devil, an Angel, and the World. 
It is on p. 148 in my copy, which is a small 
one, printed by Arnold Leers, at Rotterdam, 
in 1651. 

It seems to have escaped the notice of 
editors of, and writers on, early English 
drama, that the originals of at least two 
Interludes, ‘Thersites, and ‘The Dis- 
obedient Child,’ are to be found in Textor’s 
Dialogues. FRANK NEWMAN. 

109, Club Garden Road, Sheffield. 


No. 4 of Mr. DE VILuERs’s quotations 
appears, with ‘‘feriunt”’ for. ‘‘ nocent,” in 
‘**The Book of Fortune Two Hundred un- 
published Drawings by Jean Cousin Repro- 
duced from the original manuscript in the 
Library of the Institute of France with intro- 
duction and notes by Ludovic Lalanne trans- 
lated by H. Mainwaring Dunstan,” Librairie 
de (Art, Paris, et London, 1883, plate 108 :— 


Tela previsa minus feriunt. 


This is the proverb or sentence of a symbol 

in which there are arrows and mirrors. The 

companion emblem has this sentence :— 
Fortune imperatrix providentia. 


In this ‘‘ Foresight,” with crown and 
sceptre, is seated on a throne, pointing her 
finger at ‘‘ Fortune,” who sits with bandaged 
eyes, humiliated, on the step below the 


throne. Dunstan’s translation of the ex- 
planation of the emblem and symbol is as 
follows :— 

‘“* As in a mirror one sees what is hurtful to 
the face, so one ought to foresee arrows: that 
is to say, the ills which Fortune may bring ; 
which when well foreseen do not hurt so much ; 
so Providence (foresight) is empress of the afore- 
said Fortune.’’—P. 30. 

The next two sentences are :— 

Ubi Prudentia nullus Fortune locus. 

Jugum Fortune vitabit prudens. 
According to the Introduction, this ‘ Liber 
Fortune centum emblemata, et symbola 
centum, continens,’ &c., of which the MS. title 
appears in facsimile (p. 2), was never 
printed until after its discovery by Lalanne 
(? about 1875, see p. 6). . ; 

The compiler of the proverbial sayings and 
author of the text appears to have been 
one Imbert d’Anlezy, lord of Dunflun in 
Nivernais, Knight of the Order of the King, 
and one of the hundred gentlemen of his 
household, who ‘‘ must have died in or before 
1574.” From the year 1538 he ‘‘ served 
Francois I. and his successors in their 
wars at home and abroad” (pp. 6, 7). 

As to the text, only the sayings and the 
explanations originally in French are repro- 
duced: D’Anlezy’s quatrains, distichs, 
quotations, and proverbs written in Latin 
are omitted (p. 17). 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Sowinc By Hanp (11 S. i. 46, 133).— 
There may well be uncertainty about the 
methods of hand sowing. In the autumn 
of last year the land was not dry enough for 
the drill to work, and the farmer had ‘‘ to 
revert to the ancient practice of hand- 
sowing, now almost a lost art—lost for want 
of practice on the part of the older genera- 
tion of labourers, and because never learned 
by the younger”? (The Times, 22 Nov. 
1909). 

The race of shepherds is dwindling because 
the young men will not agree to uncertain 
hours or to nightwork. The thatcher also 
becomes rarer every year. County Councils 
discountenance thatch, and corrugated iron 
is a powerful competitor. W. C. B. 


Mr. RatcuirFe (whose reply confirms my 
note) is right in saying that the attitude 
of the sower on the Cornhill cover is alto- 
gether wrong. The seed-hopper (Mr. Rar- 
CLIFFE calls it a ‘‘skep,” a word I do not 
remember to have heard in this connexion) 
ought to hang directly in front of the 
sower, instead of on his right hip, as it is 
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represented. The hopper is a long, not a 
round basket, and the stake to which the 
strap by which it is hung from the sower’s 
neck is attached is midway between the ends. 

The figure of the thresher is almost 
equally faulty as regards its attitude. 
The flail was used all the winter through 
on my father’s farm, when I was a lad, and 
I have often tried my own skill with it, but 
I never saw it held as in this eae, ge 

Cs Be 


The methods followed in sowing by hand 
or sowing broadcast (which are not entirely 
superseded by the drill) depend materially 
on the variety of grain and on the quantity 
or weight allotted to an acre. Where corn, 
such as wheat, oats, barley, or vetches, 
is to be distributed, there is considerable 
bulk to be apportioned, and the seedsman 
has quite a load to carry in his seed basket 
or skep; then he follows the process 
described (ante, p. 46) by C. C. B. 

Where small grain, as turnip or onion, 
has to be applied—perhaps six or eight lb. 
of seed per acre—a different method and 
great exactness are required, or the seeds- 
man would not succeed in covering the 
ground with so limited a quantity of seed. 
The sower then takes a breadth of about 
a yard, and in marching down the field he 
allows his casts to overlap each other, thus 
gaining an even distribution. Instead of 
plying both hands, he uses only the thumb 
and finger of the right hand, which keep 
time with the stride of his right leg, while he 
takes his pinch of seed from a bowl which he 
holds in his left arm. By care and dexterity 
great precision may be attained, but 
seedsmen who accomplish the task perfectly 
are rare, and they dislike gusty winds, 
which mar their work. We had a field in 
this parish known as Hand-in-Bowl field. 

W. W. GLENNY. 

Barking, Essex. 


I think the design of the sower on the 
eover of The Cornhill has by some process 
been transposed. It is usual for the sower 
to cast with his right hand, taking the seed 
at each step from a hopper suspended on 
his left side by a strap over the right shoulder. 

The attitude of the ploughman is that 
which he would take in pressing on the 
ploughtails to tilt up the share when about 
to turn at the headland. The thresher is 
standing just as he would in swinging the 
flail to bring it down on the corn. The 
reaper’s left arm should have been more 


advanced, so as to encircle sufficient standing 
corn to make a sheaf while the right hand 
severs it with the sickle. 

When I was an observant lad between 
sixty and seventy years ago I watched those 
operations, and the mental picture is still 
clear. JOHN BAvINGTON JONES. 

Dover. 


‘** PuRPOSE,” ALLEGED NAME OF A DANCE 
(10 8. xii. 27).—Referring to Knox’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Reformation in Scotland,’ Hill 
Burton in his ‘ History of Scotland,’ 1873, 
vol. iv. p. 58, remarks :— 

‘* Knox lifts his testimony against the dance 
‘called the purpose,’ which the Queen trod with 
Chatelar; and it is easy to believe it to have 
been sufficiently indecorous.”’ Ww. 8 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Masters of Literature-—Thackeray. Edited by 
G. K. Chesterton, (Bell & Sons.) 


THE selections which are here made from Thacke- 
ray’s works are admirably chosen, representing 
the best of the big novels, social satire, newspaper 
controversy, historical and personal essays, and 
poems. We find, for instance, Major Pendennis 
confronting Capt. Costigan; the deaths of Col. 
Newcome, Lord Castlewood, and Beatrix Esmond 3 
and Thackeray’s rejoinder to The Times, ‘ Thunder 
and Small Beer,’ in which, we think, the obvious 
anger somewhat spoils the irony. 

Mr. Chesterton, as might be expected, puts a 
good deal of himself into the short summaries 
which precede the extracts, and the Introduction. 
Thus the first section of ‘The Newcomes’ is 
introduced by the statement that ‘‘ the general 
theme of the book is the general theme of Thacke- 
ray: that knaves and fools alike fail, but that 
there is something dignified and genial about the 
failure of fools.” 

The celebrated essay on George IV. should not 
have been printed without a note that it is unfair 
in detail, if not unhistorical. In his note on the 
‘Poems’ Mr. Chesterton frankly recognizes the 
inadequacy of scenes from a story even approxi- 
mately to represent its strength and growth. 

In the Introduction he gives us full measure 
of his vivid paradox and original views. It is 
of various quality, and seems to us now sound and 
admirably expressed, and again wrong-headed 
and desperately ingenious. All of it, at any rate, 
can be read with pleasure. There may be even 
something salutary in the irritation which Mr, 
Chesterton’s obiter dicta occasionally inspire. 
They are, at any rate, superior to the bedizened 
and cautious platitudes which pass for criticism 
in many quarters. 


The Fortnightly Review for March opens with 
the usual notice of ‘ Imperial and Foreign Affairs,’ 
asummary of great interest. William II., ‘‘ with 
no Bismarck to overshadow him,’’ is said to possess 
and use more personal power than any of his pre- 
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decessors since the foundation of the Empire. 
‘The Fall of Yuan Shih-Kai,’ by Messrs. L. F. 

Lawton and H. Hobden, includes several important 

details concerning the present state of China and , 
its relations with Japan, ‘ Black Bread and } 
Blatchford,’ by ‘‘ Journalist,’’ is a well-written | 
and sensible exposé of two prominent features in | 
the recent elections. The writer points out that | 
the popular newspaper has never been so potent | 
in forming local opinion in politics as now, and | 
throws proper scorn on the preposterous character | 
of its contents, A few more journalists of his | 
calibre onthe press would be a Godsend, ‘ Arthur | 
Schnitzler,’ now at ‘* the summit of the Austrian 
drama,” is the subject of a capable paper by 
Mr. H. B. Samuel, which includes summaries of 
some of Schnitzler’s best-known plays. Ethel 
M. de Fonblanque has derived from the Foscolo 
MSS. at the Labronica Library at Leghorn mate- 
rials concerning ‘ The Italian Circle at Holland 
House.’ Ugo Foscolo was not altogether a 
success in England, nor can we wonder after 
reading this article. Mr. R. C. Long in a study of 
‘Piotr Arkadievitch Stolypin’ tells us much of 
the misfortunes of modern Russia. A newspaper 
was started in 1907 with the aim of securing the 
attention of the Government. No fewer than 
six of its editors were thrown into gaol without 
trial for three months, ‘‘ Finally, for an article 
signed by one contributor last December, the 
Government ordered six contributors .to be 
thrown into gaol”’ for a similar term. Meredith’s 
‘Celt and Saxon’ is continued, and is full of 
the master’s aphorisms. Mr. Francis Gribble 
writes on ‘ Lamartine and Elvire,’ the latter being 
no imaginary nymph, but the young wife of an 
elderly aeronaut. Mr. G. S. Street has some 
pleasant impressions of ‘A Visit to Bohemia,’ 
and tells us incidentally that he has given up 
novel-writing because ‘‘it is unpleasant to involve 
in one’s trade things seen and done in the pursuit 
of one’s private pleasures and likings.’’ The 
number, an excellent one, ends with a full account 
of the fuss which preceded ‘ Chantecler’ and the 
play itself, which Mr, John F. Macdonald regards 
as a masterpiece. 


The National Review is full of outspoken 
comments on politics, the Empire, and German 
commercial tactics. The Review takes great 
liberties in the way of ascribing motives to various 
prominent politicians. ‘‘ Amateur ’’ has an amus- 
ing account of ‘ Canvassing in the Country’ ; 
and Mr. A. Maurice Low makes ‘ American Affairs’ 
interesting to the ordinary reader. The best 
article, however, is that by Miss Alice Sedgwick on 
* Anthony Trollope.’ It is an admirable estimate, 
showing unusual knowledge of Early Victorian 
fiction, There has been an undoubted revival 
of 'Trollope’s Barsetshire novels, and it might well 
be extended to others of his writing not known 
to the present generation. 


In The Cornhill Dr. A. Vernon Harcourt tells 
us much of interest concerning ‘The Oxford 
Museum and its Founders,’ among whom Dr. 
Daubeny and Henry Smith were conspicuous. 
Men of science had in those days, we gather, a 
pleasant gift of classical quotation which they do 
not possess nowadays. It is difficult to realize the 
fierce attacks made in those days on science, 
which was the Cinderella of learned subjects. 
Mr. H. Warner Allen gives the impressions of an 


eyewitness of ‘'The Seine in Flood.’ Mr. Claude 
E. Benson has in ‘ The Arrow that Flieth ’ a very 
ingenious murder mystery, the secret of which 
may eseape even the expert in such fiction. The 
‘Later Letters of Edward Lear,’ introduced by 
Canon Selwyn, show his invincible good nature 
and kindliness. They are not, however, in 
humour equal to his best nonsense, and the 
fancy spelling does not strike us as very funny. 
Bresh’? and Overday,’®’ by Mr. W. J. 
Batchelder, is an entertaining narrative of rivals 
in love among fisherfolk. ‘‘ The Subaltern ”’ 
in ‘St. Patrick’s Day with the Pathans’ reveals 


once more an excellent gift for character and 


description ; and Mr. W. H. Rideing in ‘ Friends 
and Acquaintances’ begins a promising series of 
reminiscences of well-known men. Here he 
gives us a charming picture of G. H. Boughton, 
a few notes (all too brief) of James Payn, and 
some idea of the vigorous personality of Archi- 
bald Forbes. 


The Burlington Magazine opens with an 
editorial on ‘ The Care of Pictures in Italian Gal- 
leries.’ It appears that a body of artists, in a 
letter to the Minister of Public Instruction, have 
asked for and secured a commission of inquiry. 
They complain that restoration has destroyed 
the virtue and value of certain paintings in two 
famous galleries. A brief notice describes the 
death of Mr. J. M. Swan as ‘‘ the severest blow 
sustained by the Royal Academy since the death 
of Mr. C. W. Furse.”’? Mr. G. F. Hill begins a 
study of ‘ The Italian Bronze Statuettes’ in the 
Salting Collection; and Mr. A. E. R. Gill has an 
interesting article on ‘ Inscriptions,’ and the 
conditions which govern lettering in ancient and 
modern times. There is a striking series of speci- 
mens of inscriptions, mostly funereal, illustrating 
this article; and a tombstone of early date 
from Bream’s Buildings is figured. Mr. Gill 
complains that the modern workman in stone 
has no chance to do good lettering. 


Mr. Herbert Cook’s ‘ Venetian Portraits, and 
some Problems,’ is another excellently illustrated 
article of high interest. But we are most attracted 
by Mr. Roger Fry’s exposition of the merits of 
the recently issued volume of ‘ Bushman Paintings.’ 
He points out that this backward race has attained 
to a visual sincerity in its views of men and 
beasts which is remarkable. An animal trotting 
is correctly drawn, though the movement is one 
modern observation has only been able to verify 
by photography. This Bushman art is not, as 
might be supposed, similar to children’s art in 
certain well-marked exaggerations. Its com- 
parison with Greek art is seen in an early vase and 
a remnant of Paleolithic art which are figured 
here. Mr. C. F. Bell has an important review 
of the drawings of the Turner Bequest in the 
National Gallery, now arranged chronologically 
in two volumes by Mr. A. J. Finberg, one of the 
ablest of critics of the present day. The so-called 
‘Rembrandt and Saskia’ at Burlington House 
has been discovered by Mr. C. H. Collins Baker 
to bear the signature of Ferdinand Bol. His 
note shows that this is one of the cases in which 
experts have gone wrong. Mr. W. J. Loftie has a 
timely letter on ‘ Bath Street, Bath,’ which is 
to be altered by a Corporation not distinguished 
for architectural taste. Protests were made 
against this scheme, and for a year it slept, but 
now, apparently, it is being revived. 
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BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Messrs. MaGGs BRoTHERS devote Catalogue 
253 to Autograph Letters, Signed Documents, 
and Manuscripts. These include twelve letters 
of Capt. Cook relating to his voyages. Sir John 
Moore, Nelson, and Robert Browning are also re- 
presented. Byron, writing from Venice on 18 Nov., 
1816, describes his life there, and concludes by 
commenting on the Venetian women: ‘*‘ When 
tired of studying Italian type I learn it....through 
the medium of the lips and eyes of the Venetian 
Women, who—as in the time of Paul Veronese— 
are still the handsomest and finest shaped of the 
petticoated tribe in Italy. By the way! they 
are sublime—I am speaking of the Middle Class— 
those of the higher orders are generally as ugly 
as virtue herself. Living under patronage of 
St. Mark, I go out frequently and am in very good 
contentment. I do as the Venetians do—nay— 
I do more—for I take daily exercise on horseback. 
Besides Nero’s horses, now hoisted up for the 
front of St. Mark’s, my own are the only quadrupeds 
in this place.’’ Letters of Dickens include one 
to Dallas respecting the mental condition of 
John Elliotson; and another to Arthur Hill, 
24 Feb., 1846: ‘‘ I am not a party to the manage- 
ment of The Daily News (otherwise than as one 
who has an interest in the paper), and must there- 
fore refer your letter and its enclosure to the 
Powers that be.’’ There is a collection of auto- 
graph letters of Barton, the Quaker poet, 1843-9, 
and an original MS. of George Borrow, circa 1839. 


Messrs. Maggs’s List 254 is a collection of books 
in general literature. We have only space to 
mention Edwards’s works on libraries, 5 vols., 
half-levant by Zaehnsdorf, 5/. 18s.; and ‘ Life 
of Caxton,’ by Blades, 2 vols., 4to, 1861, 57. 10s. 
There are lists under Court Memoirs, Dante, 
Drama, Napoleon, Political Economy, &c, The 
English Dialect Society Publications, 34 vols., 
are 141. 14s.; Gardiner’s ‘ England,’ 17 vols., 
cloth, uncut, scarce, 34l.; and first editions of 
‘The Greville Memoirs,’ 8 vols., half-morocco, 
81. 10s. 


Mr. F. Marcham of Tottenham sends Part 2 
of the Antiquaries’ List of Berkshire Deeds 
and other Documents. Under Englefield, 1713, 
is a certificate that Nathan Wright has received 
the Sacrament, signed by Matthew Tate, minister, 
and sworn to in court. 


Messrs. Simmons & Waters of Leamington send 
us their Catalogue 241, containing a good general 
selection. ‘There are lists under Art, Astronomy, 
and Biography. The last includes an extra- 
illustrated copy of the ‘Grammont Memoirs,’ 
2 vols., half-calf, 1903, 17. 10s.; ‘ Life of Lady 
Sarah Lennox,’ 2 vols., half-calf, 12s.; and a 
cheap copy of vols i. to vi. of Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ 1812, 18s. Under Books, Biblio- 
graphy, &c., are D’Israeli’s ‘ Amenities of Lite- 
rature,’ 3 vols., half-calf, Moxon, 1842, 20s., and 
‘Curiosities of Literature,’ 3 vols,, original 
cloth, Moxon, 1849, 17s. 6d. Bibliographies 
include Tennyson by Shepherd and by Thomson, 
and Swinburne by Thomson, the last containing 
auction prices. Works under Ceramics, Plate, 
&c., include Bemrose’s ‘ Longton Hall, Porcelain,’ 
ll. 7s. 6d.; Furnival’s ‘ Leadless Tiles,’ 8s. ; 
Markham’s ‘ Pewter Plate,’ 15s.; and Caldi- 
cott’s ‘ Sheffield Plate,’ 11. 6s. Works under 
London include Brereton’s ‘ Adelphi,’ Chancellor’s 


‘Squares,’ Davies’s ‘Chelsea Old Church,’ and 
MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross.’ There is a com- 
plete set of Household Words, 19 vols., 1850-59, 
16s., besides long runs of various other magazines, 
including a cheap set of London Society, founded 
by James Hogg, whose death has been recently 
announced, 32 vols., half-calf, 1862-77, 17s. 6d. 
Under Theology is D’Oyley and Mant’s Bible, 
3 vols., 4to, blue calf gilt, Oxford, 1818, 7s. 6d. 
Under Dickens is the Crown Edition, with 
Forster’s Life and ‘The Dickens Dictionary,’ 
together 19 vols., half-morocco, 1900, equal to 
new, 41. 7s. 6d. 


ScorrisH BOOKSELLERS, 


Mr. WILLIAM Bryce’s Edinburgh Catalogue 
181 opens with some handsome sets of standard 
authors, including Matthew Arnold, 15 vols., 
Edition de Luxe, 51. 10s.; Fielding, 10 vols., 
3l. 10s. ; Charles Lamb, 12 vols., 41, 10s. ; Scott, 
original Border Edition, 46 vols., 101. 10s.; and 
Carlyle, Centenary Edition, 31 vols., 32. Other 
works are Angelo’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ 2 vols., half- 
morocco, and portfolio, Edition de Luxe, 41, 4s. ; 
Brandon’s ‘ Gothic Architecture,’ 2 vols., royal 
Ato, 11. 5s. ; ‘ Books about Books,’ 6 vols., 11. 1s. : 
Funk’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 2 vols., 31. 3s.; Gibbon’s 
‘Decline and Fall,’ 8 vols., 1828, 11; the 
Centenary Morland, royal 4to, 4. ; and Jennings’s 
‘ Rosicrucians,’ 2 vols., 11. 6s. 6d. Under Ireland 
is Borlase’s ‘ Dolmens,’ 3 vols., 27. 15s. There is 
a copy of Ruskin, with all the original illustrations 
and drawings, 37 vols., buckram, 1903-8, 25/7. 


All who love Scotland must enjoy turning over 
the pages of Mr. Richard Cameron’s Edinburgh 
Catalogue 229, for it contains nearly four hundred 
works of Scottish interest. We find ‘ Acts of the 
Scotch Parliament, 1224-1707,’ a fine set in 12 
folio volumes, 61. 10s.; and ‘ Bibliography of 
Edinburgh Periodical Literature,’ by Couper, 
1908, 10s. Under Burns is the illustrated edition, 
4 vols., 1877, a fresh copy as new, 15s. Under 
Covenanters is a manuscript volume containing 
sermons, with the dying declarations of some of 
the martyrs, 1690, 17. 15s.; and under High- 
lands is Keltie’s ‘ History,’ 5 vols., 1l. 5s. A 
copy of Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary’ on thick hand 
made paper (only 86 copies printed privately for 
subscribers), 5 vols., 4to, boards, 1879-88, is 
4l. 5s.; and a copy of Kay’s ‘ Portraits,’ 2 vols., 
11. 10s. Under Scottish Market Crosses is a series 
of 118 plates by F. W. Smith, 1900, 16s. 6d. 
There are also Swan’s views of the lakes of Scot- 
land, and the Fine-Art Association books. A 
Burns statuette, finely modelled in plaster by 
Webster, a competitive design prepared about 
thirty years ago, full length, 22 inches high, not 
issued for sale, is to be had for 21. 5s. 


Mr. William Dunlop’s Edinburgh March Cata- 
logue contains Gibb’s ‘ House of Stuart,’ 42 plates 
in colours, folio, 17. 5s. (this sumptuous work was 
published at 7s.); Chaffers’s ‘ Keramic 
Gallery,’ 2 vols., full morocco, 21. 15s.; and 
his ‘ Marks on Porcelain,’ 11. 7s. 6d. The first 
edition of Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’ is 15s. There are works relating to 
Charles I. and II. Books relating to Scotland 
include Hendersor and Henley’s edition of 
Scott’s ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ 
18s. 6d. Among Shakespeare items is Cowden 
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Clarke’s ‘Concordance,’ 1845, 10s. 6d. Under 
Tennyson is the Library Edition of the memoir 
bv his son, 2 vols., 12s. 6d. ; and under Spanish is 
‘Don Quixote,’ 7 vols., 8vo, half-morocco, 
Madrid, 1797-1802, 1/. 1s. Other works are 
Hall’s ‘ Book of the Thames,’ ‘ Memoir of Lord 
Herbert of Lea,’ ‘ Life of Huxley,’ * Holland 
House,’ Plumptre’s ‘ Life of Ken,’ and Lang’s 
Blue Poetry Book.’ 


Messrs. W. & R. Holmes of Glasgow send us 
Catalogue 32, containing Reclus’s ‘ Africa,’ 4 vols., 
imp. 8vo, new, 1/. 1s. ; and under Arctic Peary’s 
‘ Nearest the Pole,’ 6s. 6d. Under Birds is Blak- 
ston’s ‘ Canaries,’ 4to, half-calf, 15s. There are 
works on book-plates. Burns items include 
Douglas’s edition, 6 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, 
Edinburgh, 1895, 11. 15s. (published at 61. 6s.) 5 
and Reid’s ‘ Concordance,’ 7s. Under Christian 
Biography is Smith’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 4 vols., new, 
31. Among Commentaries are ‘The Preacher’s 
Old Testament,’ 20 vols., and Index vol., cloth, 
4l,; and ‘'The Speaker’s,’ Old and New Testa- 
ment, 11 vols., 27. 10s. Other works are Crockett’s 
*Stickit Minister,’ Edition de Luxe (350 printed), 
15s.; Fielding’s Works, with essay by Murphy, 
and notes by Dr. Browne, 11 vols., royal 8vo, 
new, 1902, 21. 18s.; Motley’s Works, 9 vols., 
royal Svo, new, 2/. 2s.; and Jeremy Taylor’s 
Works, with Life by Bishop Heber, 10 vols., 
half-calf, 12s. There is a list of Illustrated Books, 
including Gleeson White’s ‘ English Illustrations .in 
the Sixties,’ 15s.; ‘The School for Scandal,’ 
introduction by Augustine Birrell, illustrations 
by Sullivan, large paper, 5s.; and Uzanne’s 
‘Sunshade, Muff, and Glove,’ 9s. 6d. There 
are lists under Glasgow, Scotland, and Scottish 
Songs. At the end of the Catalogue is a Bargain 
List of Modern Fiction. 

Mr. R. W. Hunter of Edinburgh has a Stock- 
taking Clearance Catalogue, mostly theological 
works of the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the present one. Many well-known names 
appear: Farrar, Principal Fairbairn, Ward 
Beecher, Boyd Carpenter, Moncure Conway, 
Canon Henson, Spurgeon, Martineau, Dr. Parker, 
Baldwin Brown, and others. There is a set of 
The Homilist from the beginning in 1852 to 
Vol, VI. of the Eclectic Series, 56 vols., 4. As. 
There are some ‘‘ New Remainders,” including 
Smith and Wace’s ‘ Christian Biography,’ 4 vols., 
31. 3s. (formerly 61. 16s. 6d.) ; Smith’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities,’ 2 vols., ll. lls. 6d. 
(formerly 31. 13s. 6d.); ‘ Religious Systems of 
the World,’ 5s.; Hare’s ‘Story of My Life, 
1834-1900,’ 6 vols., 12s. (published at 31. 3s.) ; 
and Lean’s ‘ Collectanea,’ 5 vols., 1l. 15s. (pub- 
lished at 51. 5s., only 500 sets printed). There is 
a separate list of American Theological Works 
and Helps for Ministers. 

Mr. Alexander W. Macphail’s Edinburgh 
Catalogue 101 contains rarities in Scottish and 
general literature, including Masquelier and 
Mongez’s ‘Galerie de Florence,’ Paris, 1819, 
4 vols., royal folio, full red morocco extra, 51. 10s. ; 
Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ | 3 _vols., 
unopened copy, 1904, 17s. 6d. ; Holmes’s ‘ Life of 
Victoria,’ Edition de Luxe, 1s.; Roy’s 
‘ Military Antiquities of the Romans,’ imp. folio, 
1/93, 11. 128.; Smith’s ‘ Catalogue Raisonné of 
Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters,’ 9 vols,, 
unopened copy, 21, 7s. 6d. 
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HNotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— ”—at the Otlice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
mut _in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
lading: the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the’ second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


W. B. T. (“‘ Hooligan ”).—See & S. ii. 227, 316; vii. 
48, 114. 


PEDIGREES TRACED, Family Histories 
Compiled, General Searches.—G. MICHELL, Genealogist and 
Record Agent, care of Stokes & Cox, 75, Chancery Lane. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


vel foes no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the world 
over as the most expert Bookfinders extant. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with rfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, or New Pocket 
Size, 38. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that the Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED 
Are advertised for weekly in 
THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
(ESTABLISHED 1837), 


Which also gives Lists of the New Books published during 
the Week, Announcements of Forthcoming Books, &c. 
Subscribers have the privilege of a Gratis Advertisement in 
the Books Wanted Columns. 

Sent for 52 weeks, post free, for 10s. 6d. home and 
13s. 6d. foreign Subscription. 


‘Specimen copy free on application to all mentioning 
‘Notes and Queries.’ 


Price TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


Office: 19, ADAM STREET, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (MARCH). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, | 
BOOKSELLER, 

75, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. | 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden — 
Books, Gc. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


F. C. CARTER, 


13, CAMPSBOURNE ROAD, HORNSEY, N. 


OLD LITERATURE, TOPOGRAPHY, 
OLD DEEDS, DOCUMENTS, 
OLD MAPS, &c., 
AMERICANA (Special List). 


CATALOGUES FREE, 


SIMMONS & WATERS, 


Book and Print Dealers, 
40, SPENCER STREET, LEAMINGTON SPA. 


CATALOGUES 241 and 242 
JUST READY, 
CONTAINING A FINE SERIES OF 
EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOKS AND PRINTS BOUGHT. 


BOOKS AT ONE-THIRD COST. 


Thousands of the Best Books 
at izom 25 to 80 per cent below the original prices, 


The Largest and Best Stock of 


Second-hand and New Remainder Books 
in the World. 


Write for our MARCH CATALOGUE. 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
* 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


SCOTLAND. 


JOHN H. BELL, 


WEST-END BOOK SALOON, 
113, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


LARGE-TYPE PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
AGED AND INVALIDS. 


DEVOTIONAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


EASTER CARDS. 


NEW CATALOGUE, JUST ISSUED, 
CONTAINING 
Works on Africa, America, Charles I. 
and II., India, Ireland, and Works 
in General Literature. 
POST FREE. 


WILLIAM DUNLOP, 


52, GEORGE IV. BRIDGE, 
EDINBURGH. 


JOHN ORR, 


Antiquarian Bookseller and Printseller, 
74, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Interesting Books on Scottish History, Local Books, 
Family History, Scottish Highlands, Ancient and Modern 
Literature, &c. 


Large Selection of Portraits, Old Engravings, Local Views, 
Fine Colour Prints, &c. 


NOW READY, SPECIAL CATALOGUE No. 28 
or 
PAMPHLETS, TRACTS, OLD MAPS, VIEWS,! &c. 


Special Assistant for Genealogical Research. 


OLD HOUSES IN EDINBURGH. 
Drawn by BRUCE J. HOME. 

54 about 114 by 8 inches) hun 
cream cartri and accompanied by Descriptive 
with Initial Letters by Robert Home. 

In 1 vol. imperial 4to, half-morocco, gilt, gilt top, 25s. net. 
SPECIAL PRICE, 15s. cash. 


a beautiful drawings by Mr. Bruce J. Home have wae’ nearly 
forty years in execution, and have been reproduced wi' eat care. 
They ire Ld appreciated for their rare fidelity, solidity of effect, 

le. 


and fine qualities of light and shad 
Ww. J. HAY, 


JOHN KNOX’S HOUSE, High Street, Edinburgh, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Loo. 


READY SHORTLY. 
Very important Work by Dr. ALBERT CHUR 
WARD, M.D. M.R.C.P. M.RCS. F.GS., &c., 
Author of ‘The Origin and Antiquity of Free- 
masonry,’ &c. 


THE SIGNS AND SYMBOLS 
OF PRIMORDIAL MAN. 


Being an Explanation of the Evolution of Religious 
Doctrines from the Eschatology of the Ancient 
Egyptians. 

Demy Svo, cloth, illustrated, 25s. net. 


CH- 


READY SHORTLY. 


BUSHMAN FOLK-LORE. 


By Miss L. C. LLOYD. Edited by Dr. G. | 
M‘CALL THEAL. With numerous Illustra- | 
tions. Demy 8vo. 


RAILWAY RATES. 


The Method of Calculating Equitable Rates and , 

Charges for Merchandise carried on Railways. 

A the late JOSEPH HORROCKS. Demy 8vo, 
8. net. 


SOLUTION OF THE 
UNIVERSE'S RIDDLE. 


By JACQUES COHEN. Crown 8vo, paper 
boards, 1s. net. 
KANT’S PHILOSOPHY 
AS RECTIFIED BY 
SCHOPENHAUER. 


STUDIES IN 
ROMAN HISTORY. 


Vol. II. By E. G. HARDY, M.A. D.Litt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HISTORY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


| Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. beg to announce 
that Dr. THEAL is now arena and largely re- 
writing his monumental work. The final | aon in 
which it will appear will be in Eight Volumes, as 
under, at 7s. 6d. per Volume. 


PART I. 
HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


VOL. I. THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA. 
(Now ready. 
VOL. II. FORMATION OF CAPE COLONY BY THE 


DU ow ready. 
VOL. III. ACCOUNT OF THE DUTCH, PORTUGUESE, 
HOTTENTOTS, AND BANTU.  [Shortly. 
PART. II. (Ready.) 
THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA SINCE 1.95. 


I. 1795-1823. VOL. IV. 1854-1872. 
VOL. IL. 1828-1847. VOL. V. 1872-1894. 
VOL. III. 1846-1860. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
ANTIQUITIES OF 
SPARTA AND ROME. 


By Dr. G. GILBERT. Translated by E. J. 
BROOKS, M.A. and T. NICKLIN, M.A. With 
an Introduction by J. E. SANDYS, D.Litt. 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE 
FOR EVENING STUDENTS. 


By M. KELLY, M.A. M.D., late Major R.A.M.C. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. | 


By FRANK J. ADKINS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SONNENSCHEIN’S QUOTATION SERIES. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. beg to announce that they are issuing the above in crown 8vo form at 3s. 6d. 
net, in addition to the present style in demy 8vo at 7s. 6d. The First Volumes of the New Issue, DICTIONARY 
OF FRENCH QUOTATIONS, DICTIONARY OF HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS, DICTIONARY 
OF INDIAN BIOGRAPHY, DICTIONARY OF ITALIAN QUOTATIONS, DICTIONARY OF 
GERMAN QUOTATIONS, DICTIONARY OF BATTLES, and DICTIONARY OF LATIN 


QUOTATIONS, are now ready ; others will follow at 


short intervals. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., 25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Published yet JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, ry Lane, E.C. ; and Prin 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chan Lane, E.C.—Saturday, March 12, 1910, 
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